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Professional Notes. 


Tue Army Council, after prolonged consideration, 
has decided to reduce the accountancy staff of the 
Army. The reduction, we understand, will take 
place mainly in connection with the cost accounting 
as applied to the combatant units, while the costing 
organisation for the productive branches of the 
Service will be retained. It is considered by the 
Army Council that the productive Services derive a 
distinct benefit from the costing system which has 
been introduced, but that the military units, owing 
to the special nature of their services, have not so 
much to gain by it. The Corps of Military 
Accountants, whose present strength is given at 
744 of all ranks, will therefore undergo a very 
considerable depletion, but we may be permitted 
to doubt whether the course decided upon will 
ultimately prove to be an economy. There is a 
feeling in some quarters that the Corps of Military 
Accountants is only an early victim of the urgent 
call for reduced military expenditure. 


In Austria there is a body termed the Court of 
Accountancy, whose business has hitherto been the 
control of matters relating to the Budget and public 
finance, but a Bill has now been voted by the 
Austrian Parliament which will extend the scope 
of its authority. It is to be entrusted with the 
audit of all State undertakings, and these now 
include railways, forests and salt mines, which, 
under the reconstruction scheme of the League of 
Nations, are converted into separate corporate bodies. 
The audit in the case of these bodies is to include 
an inspection of the books and vouchers and 
any other documents which may be required, and 
members of the Court are entitled to be present 
at meetings of the board of directors. Where the 
State owns less than one-third of the share capital 
of an undertaking, the Court of Accountancy is to 
act in a supervisory capacity only. 


A recent issue of the Government Gazette of the 
Union of South Africa contains the text of a Bill 
which has been introduced into the Union Parliament 
providing for the consolidation and amendment of 
the law relating to Income Tax. The tax is divided 
into two parts, viz, Normal Tax and Super Tax. 
The Normal Tax until altered is 3s. in the £ in 
the case of gold and diamond mining companies, 
ls. 6d. in the £ in the case of life assurance 
companies, and 2s. 6d. in the £ in the case of all 
other companies. For an individual as distinct 
from a company, there is a maximum rate of 2s., 
calculated on a sliding scale. Super Tax is assessed 
on individuals only, and is based on the aggregate 
of (a) the taxable income for Normal Tax 
purposes, (b) dividends and debenture interest not 
included in (a), (c) the nominal value of bonus 
shares, debentures, &c., received from a company 


329 | by way of capitalisation of profits, and (d) share of 


undistributed profits of any company as allocated 
by the Commissioner. 


The last mentioned item refers to the power given 
to the Income Tax Commissioner who is authorised 
by another section to assess private companies on 
undistributed profits in cases where, in the opinion of 
the Commissioner, a fair and reasonable distribution 
of accumulated profits has not been made. By 
Clause 88 dividends received by, or accruing to, any 
individual not ordinarily resident or carrying on 
business in the Union, are to be exempt from Super 
Tax, provided such dividends are not paid or payable 
within the Union. 


In an appeal in the case of Rex v. Spectal 
Commissioners of Income Tax, ex parte Headmasters’ 
Conference, the Lord Chief Justice, in giving 
judgment for the Crown, said that in order to 
succeed in a claim for exemption as a charity under 
sect. 87 (1) (b) of the Income Tax Act, 1918, two 
things must be established—(1) that the body in 
question is formed for charitable purposes only, and 
(2) that the income is applicable to charitable 
purposes only. In the case of the Headmasters’ 
Conference he said it was not true that either of these 
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requirements had been complied with. The real 
question however is—what is a charitable purpose ? 


Another crisis has arisen in relation to the West 
Ham Guardians. The Ministry of Health have 
refused to sanction a further loan of £300,000 to the 
Guardians unless they reduce their scale of relief, 
which is regarded as extravagant, and also make a 
closer scrutiny of the circumstances of persons 
receiving relief. The Ministry of Health have 
suggested the following methods by which economy 
could be achieved :— 

(1) The establishment of a committee to review 
all cases of long standing. 

(2) A reduction of 6d. per head in the payments 
to adults, or a reduction made elsewhere in the 
relief scale producing approximately equivalent 
economy. 

(3) A reduction of the maximum payment from 
£3 to £2 15s. 

(4) An alteration of the present scale of 
deductions where the incomes of members of a 
household, apart from relief, exceed 40s. per week. 


The Board of Guardians have by a majority refused 
to accept these modifications and apparently there is 
a deadlock, as Mr. Neville Chamberlain refuses to 
sanction the loan. 


On the Committee Stage of the Rating and 
Valuation Bill a concession was granted in relation 
to the allowance for repairs on small properties. 
Strong representations were made to the Government 
that on account of the heavy cost of repairs these 
properties brought no profit to the owners. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain admitted that the actual cost of 
repairs was far greater in proportion in the case 
of the small properties than in the case of the 
larger ones, and he said that, instead of a deduction 
of one-fourth on gross values up to £40, he would be 
prepared to make an allowance equal to one-third of 
the gross value up to £20, and between £20 and £40 
an allowance of £7 or 25 per cent., whichever was 
the greater. 


The accounts of the Post Office Savings Banks 
for the year 1923 show receipts from depositors 
of £83,000,000 and payments of £85,000,000. The 
accumulated amount due to depositors at the end of 
the year was £273,000,000, an increase of about 
£5,000,000 during the twelve months. The increase 
in the accumulated funds arises from the fact that 
the receipts from the depositors were supplemented 
by nearly £7,000,000 derived from interest and 
added to the principal money of the depositors. 


Sir Edward Clark, who was formerly one of the 
chief officials of the Board of Inland Revenue, has 
contributed some articles to the Times newspaper on 
the subject of Double Income Tax Relief. In his first 
article he deals with the assessment of individuals, 
aud in the second with public companies, and in 


each case he suggests a solution which he regards as 
simple and practicable. In the case of the individual 
the solution is derived from the method of relief 
from double taxation to Estate Duties under 
sect. 20 of the Finance Act, 1924, which in effect 
provides that when property comes under the charge 
of Estate Duty in the United Kingdom, and also in a 
Dominion or country to which the section applies, it 
pays only so much as is equal to the larger of the 
two taxes. Sir Ernest treats the subject in some 
detail and gives examples showing how his scheme 
would operate. 


We have perused with interest in the Local 
Government Journal some editorial observations 
with regard to the remission of the surcharge made 
by the District Auditor upon the Councillors of the 
Poplar Borough Council. The surcharge, although 
not sustained by the Court of Appeal, was ultimately 
upheld by the House of Lords. In all the circum- 
stances the Ministry of Health doubtless found it 
difficult to enforce the surcharge, but the weighty 
judgment delivered by Lord Wrenbury in the 
House of Lords on the question of what constitutes 
reasonable wages rates will probably have its effect 
in the future. We are not concerned with the 
technical and political issues involved in this case, 
but we are interested to note that in the opinion 
of the Local Government Journal the accountancy 
audit is one that can be left to any competent firm 
of accountants, and that the ratepayers’ right of 
inspection and objection is ample safeguard against 
abuse or illegality. 


It is a far cry to the year 1903, but we believe now, 
as we believed then, that the soundest policy from 
the point of view of ratepayers and citizens is that 
the recommendation of the Joint Select Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament, as reported in that 
year, should be carried out, namely, that the 
accounts of all municipal authorities should be 
professionally audited either by Chartered or 
Incorporated Accountants. 


There has recently been published a general 
summary for the year 1922-23 of the reports of 
Registered Provident Societies in Great Britain 
submitted to the Registry of Friendly Societies. This 
report reflects working class thrift throughout the 
country, and it is of interest to note that the total 
funds of such societies—including building societies, 
trade unions, loan societies and other similar bodies— 
amounted to the sum of £385,982,638 in 1928, as 
against £352,181,931 in 1922, and represent the 
joint assets of some 334 million members. 


As a practice we refrain from reference in these 
columns to the activities of charities beyond those 
of the Incorporated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund, 
which are of special interest to our readers. We 
have recently received, however, a copy of the annual 
report of the Officers’ Benevolent Department of 
the British Legion, to which we should like to 
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draw attention, particularly as a large number of 
Incorporated Accountants served with the Forces 
during the war. The report discloses particulars of 
comprehensive and useful activities on behalf of 
ex-officers, which include an appointments depart- 
ment, help to officers’ families, education, disablement 
cases and loans. One of the most satisfactory 
features is the actual results achieved and, in regard 
to loans, the substantial repayments already made. 
The cost of administration is low, and we commend 
this association to the sympathetic interest of our 
readers, particularly those who have served with 
the Forces. 


The National Industrial Conference Board of New 
York has prepared a comparison of tax burdens of 
the principal allied countries before and after the war 
with the following result. The percentage shown is 
the relation of the total tax to the national income 
in each case :-— 


Country. Year 1913-14. Year 1923-24. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
United States oon 6.4 11.5 
Great Britain as 11.2 23.2 
France as was 18.3 20.9 
ltaly er — 12.8 19.2 
Belgium ... ara 7.8 17.0 


Joint Banking Accounts. 


Jowt banking accounts are not by any means 
uncommon, but they appear to have escaped the 
attention of the Legislature somewhat, and whilst 
their operation is based on the legal principles 
underlying joint tenancy and agency, there is 
much that is uncertain and for which one must 
rely upon practice. Such accounts may be opened 
in the names of two or more persons for special 
purposes, but the more usual circumstances in which 
joint accounts are opened are in connection with 
trusts, partnerships, and by husbands and wives. 
The account is kept in the names of all the 
parties concerned, and in the absence of any 
arrangement to the contrary, each party must 
attach his signature to any cheque which may be 
drawn. Where it is desired that cheques should 
be honoured upon the signature of any individual 
party, or group of them, the banker must be furnished 
with instructions to this effect, signed by all those 
in whose names the account is kept. Any private 
agreement uncommunicated to the banker will be 
inoperative against him. The fact that an arrange- 
ment on the lines indicated exists, will only apply to 
the drawing of cheques, and not to other arrangements 
in connection with the account; e.g., if it is desired 
to obtain an overdraft, all parties must concur, 
otherwise the banker could only have recourse against 
those who had made application therefor. Except 
within the limits agreed upon, one joint holder is 
not deemed to be the agent of the others, although 
this assumption may be rebutted in special cases, 
such as partnerships where the principle of agency 
attaches automatically. 


Generally, the parties are in the position of joint 
tenants, from which two important points emerge, 
viz (1) there is joint liability only, and (2) there is 
a right of survivorship in the event of the death 
of any party. Thus it would appear that a banker 
could not exercise the right of set-off against an 
account kept by one of the parties only, nor would 
liability attach to the estate of a deceased party. 
It is desirable, from the banker’s point of view, 
therefore, in the case of overdrafts, to include in the 
agreement a clause binding the parties jointly and 
severally, which would have the effect of giving him 
a much wider protection. Where all parties combine 
in signing cheques, the death of any party would 
presumably not entitle the banker to dishonour 
those presented after the death of one of the drawers, 
as the survivors are entitled to control the balance of 
the account. This would not apply where the power 
to sign is delegated to one or more of the parties 
(including the deceased). Also where it is agreed 
that any party may individually draw cheques, the 
death of one would not affect the position, and 
the banker could honour all cheques signed by any 
other party. These generalities would not apply 
to trust accounts, which by their nature should be 
treated with caution by the banker. 

Upon the death of a party it is advisable for the 
account to be closed, and a new account opened in 
the names of the survivors. There may possibly be 
disputes with the legal personal representative of 
the deceased as to the latter’s interest in the 
account, but in the absence of circumstances which 
would call for caution on the part of the banker 
there does not appear to be any obligation resting 
upon the latter, who should leave the dispute to be 
settled between the representative and the other 
joint holders. Where one of the parties is adjudged 
bankrupt his interest does not cease as in the case of 
death, and the only safe course open for the banker 
is to close the account pending instructions of the 
trustee of the bankrupt and of the other holders 
jointly. 

Let us now briefly consider special features 
attaching to cases where the joint holders are 
affected by relationships otherwise than as partici- 
pants in the joint account. 


Partners. 

In the case of partners there is the characteristic 
of mutual agency attaching to the relationship which 
enables each partner, within certain limits, to bind 
his co-partners, and in addition the peculiar position 
occupied by a ‘‘firm’’ in law and commerce. Were 
a partnership a legal entity apart from its constituent 
members, there would be no object in referring to 
partnership operations in this article, since the 
banking account would be opened in the name of 
the firm (as indeed it usually is now), but in 
circumstances similar to those applicable to limited 
companies, the signatories of the cheques acting as 
agents only. As it is, although the firm name may 
be employed, the banker will require to be furnished 
with the names of all partners, and with instructions 
signed by all of them as to any delegation of 
powers, although any partner has implied power to 
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open an account in the firm name. 
survivorship does not apply 


of which the joint account forms a part. 


Distinction must be drawn between a trading and 
a non-trading partnership. In the latter case there 


is no implied authority for one partner to borrow or 


to pledge the firm’s credit. Consequently overdrafts 


should be assented to by all the partners. It should 
be noted that although in a non-trading partnership 
a partner has no implied authority to draw or accept 
bills of exchange, such a restriction is not deemed to 


extend to cheques drawn in the ordinary course of 


business. 
Trustees. 
In dealing with trustees (known by him to be 
acting in such capacity) the banker should exercise 
even a greater degree of care, if possible, than in the 
case of ordinary persons acting jointly, since he may 
incur liability should a breach of trust be committed. 
Trustees must always act jointly ; that is, they must 
all concur in the acts to be performed by them, and, 
unless permitted by the trust deed, cannot delegate 
their powers. They must therefore all sign cheques 
drawn on the trust account, although any trustee 
may stop payment of a cheque already drawn. 
Executors, although trustees to a certain extent, 
occupy a position of joint and several responsibility, 
and whilst they cannot delegate their duties to 
other parties they may on most occasions act 
independently. Trustees have no implied power to 
borrow, so that if an overdraft be applied for, the 
banker should cover himself by obtaining security 
from the trustees in their personal capacity. ‘l'rust 
securities cannot, in the circumstances, be pledged. 


Husbands and Wives. 

So far as the relationship with the banker is 
concerned there is, prima facte, no general departure 
from the ordinary rules in the case of accounts 
kept in the joint names of a husband and wife. 
Unlike partnership and trust accounts, which relate 
to funds created for special purposes to be kept 
distinct from the private assets of the several parties 
interested, the account of a husband and wife is 
impliedly not so intended, but is frequently opened 
to meet special needs in the domestic menage. 

The main question at issue, then, is the 
determination of the rights of the parties or their 
estates in the event of death or bankruptcy of either. 
In some cases the wife contributes nothing to the 
common fund, and may be deemed to draw cheques 
on the account in the capacity of her husband's 
agent. It is immaterial for what purpose the 
amounts withdrawn are to be applied. Upon death 
or bankruptcy the balance would belong to the 
husband's estate (but see the rule mentioned infra) 
the usual presumption of joint tenancy in the event 
of death being rebutted. Where the intention is 
that the balance should belong to the wife it is 
desirable that a declaration to that effect be made. 
Where, however, the wife has contributed out of her 


The right of 
in the case of 
partnership accounts, since a partner's legal personal 
representative is entitled to claim the severable 
share of the deceased of the assets of the partnership 


and it is still more necessary that the intention of 
the parties should be expressed when the account is 
opened. 

Liability to Death Duties. 


The property vested in trustees is not liable to 
assessment to death duties upon the death of any of 
the trustees, so that this aspect does not call for 
consideration. 

In the case of partnerships the bank balance 
standing to the credit of the firm would form part of 
the partnership property, and upon the death of any 
partner duties would be assessed upon his share as 
ascertained by reference to the partnership agreement 
and the result of an account taken as at the date 
of death. 

In other cases it must be determined whether the 
relationship of joint tenancy actually exists. This 
is generally presumed, and as joint tenancy pre- 
supposes an equality of interest, duties would be 
leviable upon the severable share of the deceased, 
notwithstanding that such share passes to the 
surviving joint tenants and cannot otherwise be 
disposed of by will. Where the whole of the fund 
has been provided by one of the parties who has 
created the joint tenancy in favour of himself and 
the others, the whole of the fund is deemed to pass 
at his death and would be subject to duty accordingly. 
In such circumstances it might be regarded as a 
** settled’ fund, and so not subject to aggregation 
with the remainder of his estate, provided the latter 
did not exceed £1,000 in value. In addition to a 
possible reduction in the rate of estate duty, 
considerable benefit might accrue in connection with 
assessment to legacy or succession duties, as estates 
not exceeding £1,000 in value for estate duty 
purposes are exempt from such personal duties. 
Where the account has been opened in the joint 
names of a husband and wife (or father and child) 
it is presumed that an intention exists to make 
provision for such wife (or child), and duty would 
not be payable on the balance as at the date of 
death of the husband or father, as the case may be, 
but evidence may be brought to show a contrary 
intention. In cases where the account is opened in 
the name of the deceased and some other person not 
within the above relationship, the funds having been 
contributed wholly by the former, the presumption 
is that the survivor holds as trustee for the deceased, 
and duties in this case would be leviable upon the 
whole of the balance. 


Conclusion. 
It has only been possible to give a brief outline of 
the law and practice of this complicated subject, but 
it is necessary to keep clearly in mind the three 
aspects involved, viz :— 


(1) The position of the banker in allowing 
dealings on the account. 


(2) The rights inter se of the parties, 
particularly upon the death of one of them; and 


(3) The liability to death duties. 
It does not follow that the treatment is uniform in 


separate estate, the position is not free from doubt, 


all three cases. 
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Birectors’ Signatures on Bills. 


Very serious importance attaches to the unanimous 
decision of a strong bench of the Court of Appeal in 
the case of Elliott v. Bax-Ironside, affirming a 
judgment by Mr. Justice Greer. It related to a bill 
and to directors, but the same ideas and lessons 
apply to other documents and other “agents.” 
A company granted bills, and the creditor required 
that the bills should “be duly indorsed by your 
company’s directors on the back.’”” What happened 
was that the same two directors signed on the face 
as accepting, and they signed also on the back. 
In both places where they signed, their signatures 
were accompanied by references to the company and 
to their own position as directors, but not exactly in 
the same form in the two places, and in neither 
place were there any such words as ‘‘for and on 
behalf of” the company, nor “as directors only,” 
nor “‘ not personally or individually.” In the result 
they have been held personally liable as indorsers. 

We have no desire to refer to or discuss any aspect 
of the particular case, but a perusal of the report 
leads to some general reflections. 

It is surprising that a creditor, meaning to stipulate 
for the personal liability of Mr. A and Mr. B, should 
be content to express his condition in the form of 
a request for the signatures of “‘ your company’s 
directors on the back.’ He would be much nearer 
the mark if he called for the indorsations of ‘‘ Mr. A 
and Mr. B as individuals.” 

It is more surprising that the creditor should be 
content to take an indorsation in the following form, 
or anything like it :— 

‘The X Company, Limited, 


“a L Directors.”’ 


How dangerous this is, or might be, clearly appears 
from the opinion of Lord Justice Sargant, who said : 
‘* Looking at that indorsement alone, it seems to me impossible 
to say whether it is an indorsement as on behalf of the 
company or an indorsement as on behalf of the individuals. 
I go further and I say this, that if that indorsement stood 
alone in those terms, with nothing else to lead me to the 
contrary conclusion, I should be rather inclined to think 
that it was an indorsement as on behalf of the company and 
not an indorsement as on behalf of the individuals.’’ 
What swayed his Lordship and the Court was 
the pregnant consideration that if that was all the 
indorsement meant it was meaningless, for the 
company was already liable by the acceptance. 

lt is equally surprising to find how vaguely, and 
wrongly, educated men use language with reference 
to serious business. Thus one of the directors, 
who was disputing that his indorsement made him 
personally liable, gave evidence and said : 
‘*I had no intention, when I signed the bill, of making myself 
personally liable on it. I signed the bill on the back with the 
idea of guaranteeing that the company would pay it.”’ 
‘‘Guaranteeing” is evidently there used in the 
sense of “ binding the company to pay” or “ making 
the company liable to pay.” In the same way, 
referring to other parts of the evidence, Lord Justice 
Bankes said : 
‘*It does seem to me plain that, although they adopted the 


which is very often adopted in the sense that ultimately, if 
anybody was called upon to pay, the money would not come 
out of their pockets, because somebody else would provide it~ 
yet they quite clearly recognised” . .. . 

In the peculiar and self-misleading sense thus 
judicially referred to, ‘‘ not personally liable’’ really 
means only “ not personally liable without relief ’’ or 
‘‘ personally liable, but with relief.” It really rests 
on a mental or verbal confusion of two entirely 
different relations—the relation of the signatories 
to the company and their relation to the creditor. 
Finally, we suggest that, in order to make assurance 
doubly sure and to take a bond of absolutely 
unambiguous language, the proper courses are :— 
(1) From the standpoint of the creditor, if he 
relies on individual obligations, to require the 
indorsements of A B and C D without any reference 
whatever to the company, and to see that he gets 
them. In the case of a deed there onght to be 
added the words ‘“ personally and as individuals.” 
(2) From the standpoint of the directors, if they 
mean to exclude individual obligations, to see that 
above their signatures there is written ‘‘only as 
directors of, and for and on behalf of, the X Company, 
Limited, and not personally or individually.” 


Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Anbditors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The following additions to, and promotions in, the Membership 
of the Society have been completed since our last issue :— 


ASSOCIATES TO FELLOWS. 

Frxutayson, James Joun, 17, Clare Hill, Huddersfield, 
Practising Accountant. 

Grove, James Hutsert (J. Hulbert Grove & Co.), 389, Strand, 
London, W.C.2, Practising Accountant. 


ASSOCIATES. 

Amuerst, Wiuu1Am Jonn, Clerk to Pridie, Brewster & Co., 
Moorgate Station Buildings, 133, Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 

Anperson, Percy Parrinson, Clerk to Robert Allen and 
Hutchinson, Union Chambers, 32, Grainger Street West, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Asties, Harry, Clerk to Edgar Oates & Co., 371/377, Corn 
Exchange Buildings, Manchester. 

Baxer, Georcz Wii11m, Clerk to Keens, Shay, Keens & Co., 
11, George Street West, Luton. 

Bayuiss, Sypnzey Wiiuam, B.A., Clerk to W. M. Bayliss, 
16, Broad Street, Oxford. 

Bissrx, Franx Sranitey Victor, Clerk to Ware, Ward & Co., 
7, Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. 

BuackHurst, Westey Seaton, Accountant Auditor's Depart- 
ment, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Bonp, W1i114m Georce Sgymoovr, Clerk to Annan, Dexter & Co., 
21, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 

Brown, ALFRED Herpert, Clerk to William C. Westlake, 
22, Portland Street, Southampton. 

Darpy, Percy, H.M. Inspector of Taxes, Board of Inland 
Revenue, Somerset House, London, W.C.2. 

Davies, Davip Emrys, Clerk to Brinley Bowen & Mills, 
22, Wind Street, Swansea. 

Dean, Frank, Clerk to W. Claridge & Co., 53, Well Street, 
Bradford. 

Down, Harotp Ricuarp, Accountant, Tucketts, Millbay, 
Plymouth. 

Eaton, Georce Raymonp, Clerk to R. M. Branson (Thomas 
May & Co.), Prudential Chambers, Grey Friars, Leicester. 

Emmerson, Ronatp Frep, Clerk to A. J. Moss (C. J. 


expression ‘Oh, we were not to be held personally liable ’— 


Ryland & Co.), Cardwell Chambers, Marsh Street, Bristol. 
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Farrow, James AuFrep, Clerk to John Gordon & Co., 7, Bond 
Place, Leeds. 
Garpen, Joun Maxwe 1, National Insurance Audit Department, 
10, Stafford Street, Derby. 
Harris, Frepertck W1uu1am, 28, New Bridge Street, London, 
E.C.4, Practising Accountant. 
Harris, Watrer Aurrep, Clerk to Cotman, Hooper & Co., 
10, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
Hoxuprer, Ernest, Finance Department, Ministry of Labour, 
94, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
JaNnsEN, Harry Rupowrn, Clerk to Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
and Co., Exeter House, Bute Street, Cardiff. 
Jounston, Frepertc Lupwie, Clerk to Martin Shaw, Leslie 
and Shaw, 2, Wellington Place, Belfast. 
Kerrn, Wru1am, Clerk to Stewart Blacker Quin, Knox & Co., 
34, Donegall Place, Belfast. 
Kenny, Wiuuu1am Atoystus, Clerk to Purtill & Co., 16, College 
Green, Dublin. 
Latr, Francis Waurer, Clerk to Butchart, Carey, Dalman and 
Co., 49, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
LaupDERDALE, JosepH Woop, Clerk to KR. Gair, Star Buildings, 
Northumberland Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
LoruHerineTon, Wii.1aM, Clerk to Scott & Wheatley, 10, Lowgate, 
Hull. 

MacGowan, Artour Warson, Clerk to Hopps, Bankart, 
Ashworth & Middleton, 80a, Coleman Street, London, 
E.C.2. 

Morton, Tomas Franx, Leeds Education Committee, 
Education Offices, Calverley Street, Leeds. 

Nixon, Watrer, Accountant’s Department, Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, Embankment, London, E.C.4. 

Pore, Leonarp Ruskin Sextus, Clerk to Miall, Wilkins, 
Avery & Co., 52, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
Porcu, Witt1am Leonarp, Clerk to Keens, Shay, Keens & Co., 

Bilbao House, New Broad Street, London, E.C.2. 

Raz, Cecm Bexrram, Clerk to R. 8S. Dawson & Co., 
11, Cheapside, Bradford. 

RanDALL, JosepH GrEorrrey, Clerk to Albert A. Henley & Co., 
Portland House, 73, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 

Row.anp, Frep, Borough Treasurer’s Department, Town Hall, 
Birkenhead. 

Suaw, Wii11am Arruvr, Clerk to F. Holliday (Fredk. & C. 8. 
Holliday), Pearl Chambers, East Parade, Leeds. 

Spence, Harouip, Clerk to John Gordon & Co., 7, Bond 
Place, Leeds. 

Taytor, Bernarp, Clerk to E. Broadbent, Fish & Co., 
1/4, Clarence Arcade Chambers, Stamford Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

TimBRELL, SipNey Bensamin, Clerk toS. Henstridge, 57, Colmore 
Row, Birmingham. 

Watts, Erse., B.A., A.C.A. (Homersham & Watts), 
106, St. Clement’s House, Clement’s Lane, London, 
E.C.4, Practising Accountant. 

WixuraMms, Frep, Deputy County Treasurer, West Sussex 
County Council, Chichester. 

Wooptery, Ernest, Clerk to R. Menzies Blaikie, 27, High 
Street, High Wycombe. ‘ 


District Society of Incorporated 
Accountants. 


NOTTS, LEICESTER, DERBY AND LINCOLN. 

The sixteenth annual general meeting of this Society was 
held at the Reform Club, Nottingham, on Friday, August 14th. 
The revenue account and balance-sheet as at April 30th, 
1925, were submitted. The President, Mr. Alderman Edward 
Harlow, J.P., F.S.A.A., was unanimously re-elected for the 
coming session. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Fred A. Prior, 
¥.S.A.A., and Assistant Hon. Secretaries, Mr. J. T. Singleton, 
A.S.A.A., and Mr. H. B. Platts, were also unanimously elected. 
Many mutters affecting the welfare and progress of the Society 
were discussed, and the Committee look forward to a very 


INCOME TAX. 


Weekly Wage Earners. 


The following is an extract from the Regulations issued under 
date July 16th by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue :-— 


1.—The two half-years for which half-yearly assessments 
are to be made shall end respectively on the following dates 
in each year :— 


(1) October 5th. (2) April 5th. 


2.—Income tax in the case of wage earners shall be assessed 
and charged by the Inspector of Taxes, who for this purpose 
may, in addition to the powers of an Inspector of Taxes, 
exercise all the powers of an assessor and of any General 
Commissioners, except the power of hearing and determining 
an appeal. 


3.—The Inspector of Taxes shall serve on every person 
assessed by whom any tax is payable a notice of the assessment 
made upon him, addressed to him either at his place of 
employment or at his usual or last known place of abode. 


4.—An allowance not exceeding one-half of the annual 
amount of any allowance, deduction or relief which may be 
lawfully granted under sect. 32 of the Income Tax Act, 1918, 
as amended by sect. 26 of the Finance Act, 1920,* or under any 
of the sects. 17 to 23 of the Finance Act, 1920, as amended by 
sects. 21 and 22 of the Finance Act, 1924,+ may be deducted 
from each half-yearly assessment on a wage earner, and where 
full effect has not been given to the amount so allowable for 
the first half-year, the residue or any part of the residue of the 
allowance may be deducted from any assessment which is 
made for the second half of the same year. 


5.—Where a person assessed in a half-yearly assessment 
proves to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue that any allowance, deduction or relief to which he is 
entitled under the provisions referred to in Regulation No. 4 
has not been wholly allowed in the half-yearly assessments 
or otherwise, repayment shall be made by the Commissioners 
of the amount of tax overpaid. 


6.—Every employer, when required by notice from the 
Inspector of Taxes, shall, within 21 days from the date of such 
notice, deliver to the Inspector of Taxes a return of the names 
and places of residence, and the wages for the half-year, of all 
wage earners employed by him whose wages for the half-year 
to which such notice reiates have amounted to £80 or upwards. 
The employer shall also make a return in like manner of the 
wages of any wage earner for the half-year whenever particulars 
in respect of that person are demanded by the Inspector of Taxes. 


7.—Every wage earner when required by notice from an 
Inspector of Taxes shall, within 21 days from the date of 
such notice, deliver to the Inspector a return of his wages 
for the year of assessment, or for either half-year thereof, 
as the notice may require. 


8.—A person aggrieved by any half-yearly assessment made 
upon him must give notice thereof to the Inspector of Taxes, 
stating the grounds of his objection, within 21 days after the 
service of the notice of such assessment. 


9.—On receipt of any such notice of objection the Inspector 
of Taxes may, on proof to his satisfaction, agree with the 
wage earner as to the correct amount to be assessed, and 
may thereupon amend the assessment. Notice of the amended 
assessment shall then be served by the Inspector of Taxes 
upon the wage earner. 


10.—Where, on receipt of any notice of objection, the 
Inspector of Taxes is unable to agree with the wage earner 
as to the correct amount to be assessed, the Inspector shall, 
on application by the wage earner, give notice to the clerk to 
the General Commissioners of the division in which the wage 
earner is assessed, or, where the wage earner elects to appeal 
to the Special Commissioners, to the clerk to the Special 
Commissioners, and that notice shall operate asa notice of appeal 
by the wage earner. The General Commissioners or Special 
Commissioners shall hear and determine every such appeal. 


successful session in 1925-26. 


* 10-1 Geo. V, c. 18. + 14-5 Geo. V, c. 21. 
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11.—Notice of the day and time fixed for hearing any 
ap} eal shall be given by the clerk to the Commissioners to 
the Inspector of Taxes and to the appellant respectively, 
fourteen days at least before the day fixed for the hearing of 
the appeal. Any such notice may be served by post. 


12.—Where no objection to the assessment is made within 
the prescribed period the tax charged under any half-yearly 
assessment for the half-year ending October 5th shall be 
payable on January Ist in the year of assessment, or 21 days 
after the service of the notice of assessment, whichever is 
later; and the tax charged under any half-yearly assessment 
for the half-year ending April 5th shall be payable on July 1st 
following the end of the year of assessment, or 21 days after the 
date of the service of the notice of assessment, whichever is later. 


13.—Where notice of objection to the assessment is given 
within the prescribed period and the assessment is amended by 
the Inspector of Taxes, the tax shall be payable on January Ist 
or July 1st, respectively, for any assessment for the half-year 
ending on the previous October 5th or April 5th, respectively, 
or fourteen days after the issue of a notice by the Inspector of 
the amended assessment, whichever is later. 


14.—The tax due on any assessment as determined by the 
General Commissioners or the Special Commissioners on 
appeal shall be payable on January Ist or July 1st, respectively, 
for any assessment for the half-year ending on the previous 
October 5th or April 5th, respectively, or fourteen days after the 
date of their determination of the appeal, whichever is later. 


15.—Whenever any person has removed to or resides or 
happens to be in any parish other than the parish in which a 
charge to tax has been made upon him, and the said tax or 
any part thereof is in arrear and unpaid, the Inspector of Taxes 
may authorise any collector appointed by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue for the first mentioned parish to demand 
payment thereof, and on non-payment to recover the same 
in the manner prescribed by the Income Tax Acts. 

Where there is no collector so appointed, the Inspector 
may issue a certificate setting out the facts as aforesaid to 
the General or other Commissioners acting for the division 
comprising the first mentioned parish, who shall cause the 
said amount of tax to be raised and levied under the provisions 
of the Income Tax Acts and to be paid over to the account of 
the collector or collectors for the parish in which the tax 
is charged. 


21.—If any sum charged upon a person in any duplicate 
of assessment is unpaid when the same becomes due the 
collector in England or Northern Ireland shall have the like 
power of distress as may be exercised by a collector in the case 
of any income tax charged by the General Commissioners. 
In Scotland any such sum which is unpaid when the same 
becomes due may be recovered by the collector of half-yearly 
assessments in the manner prescribed by the Income Tax Acts 
in relation to recovery in Scotland in the case of other 
assessments to income tax. 


22.—Charge duplicates showing the full amount of the 
sums given in charge to each collector throughout the whole 
year for each parish, without any discharge, diminution, or 
defalcation, shall be made out for every year and certified 
to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue by the Inspector of 
Taxes in whose district such parish is situated. 


23.—A collector shall, whenever required by the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, deliver to the Inspector of Taxes 
schedules prepared in the prescribed form, together with 
affidavits to be made on his oath or affirmation and signed 
by him, setting forth the full name of every person in his 
collection from whom he has not received payment of the tax 
given him in charge to collect, and the respective sums then 
in arrear or uncollected from each such person. 


25.—Every collector appointed by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue shall deliver schedules of deficiencies as 
prescribed by sect. 175 of the Income Tax Act, 1918, to such 
Commissioners, who shall exercise all the powers of General 
Commissioners in relation thereto, and may authorise any 
Inspector of Taxes to exercise on their behalf such powers 
as relate to the verification of the schedules by oath or 
affirmation of the collector and to the examination of a 
collector on oath or affirmation. The Commissioners of 


Inland Revenue shall in such cases cause to be prepared 


schedules of discharge and defaulters. Any such schedules of 
defaulters shall have the same effect as if made in pursuance 
of the Income Tax Act, 1918. 


26.—Any notice to be given by an Inspector of Taxes to an 
employer or wage earner or collector of taxes, as the case 
may be, may be served by post. 

28.—Summary proceedings for the recovery of tax as a civil 
debt shall be commenced in the name of the collector. 


29.—** Wage earner” means a weekly wage earner employed 
by way of manual labour chargeable to income tax in respect 
of his wages in each half of the year instéad of the whole year. 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT. 


The following is a summary of the recommendations and a 
copy of the financial portion of the report of the Committee 
which was appointed to consider the possibility of improving 
the methods of preparing for market and marketing within the 
United Kingdom the food products of the overseas parts of 
the Empire with a view to increasing the consumption of such 
products in the United Kingdom in preference to imports 
from foreign countries, and to promote the interests both of 
producers and consumers. 


Summary of Recommendations. 


We summarise the conclusions and recommendations of 
this our first report as follows :— 


(1) That the time is ripe for a national effort to stimulate 
the consumption of Empire produce in the United Kingdom. 

(2) That so far as the State is concerned this scheme should 
rest on (a) legal requirements with a view to the identification 
of Empire goods, and (b) financial assistance for education 
and publicity, and that we regard these two factors as essential 
the one to the other. 

(3) That the law of the United Kingdom, if enforced, already 
supplies the greater part of the necessary sanctions. 

(4) That the Merchandise Marks (Imported Agricultural 
Produce) Bill at present before Parliament at Westminster 
forms a very convenient basis for the further legislation which 
it seems to us would be necessary. 

(5) That the enforcement of the law in respect of marking 
at the time of importation and in respect of labelling at 
the time of retail sale should rest with one of the existing 
departments of State. 

(6) That a Commission, which we speak of provisionally as 
the Executive Commission, should be formed on the model 
of the existing Development and Forestry Commissions for 
the purpose of supervising the expenditure of the annual 
grant from the British Parliament. 

(7) That this Commission should be charged with the duty 
of conducting the movement for trade in Empire produce. 

(8) That we regard a scheme for co-ordinated research into 
the production and preservation of foodstuffs as of prime 
importance. 

(9) That the Executive Commission should start by allocating 
about 65 per cent. of the annual grant for the promotion of trade 
in Empire produce and about 15 per cent. for research. 

(10) That the remaining 20 per cent. should be reserved for 
certain other schemes of which we have mentioned two, namely, 
the promotion of fruit growing in the tropical portions of the 
Empire and the carriage of pedigree stock from the United 
Kingdom to the overseas parts of the Empire. 


Finance. 
ReEcoMMENDATIONS TO British GOVERNMENT. 

The preceding sections of this report have been addressed to 
all the Governments of the Empire. We think it proper to 
address this section to the British Government alone, and 
to recapitulate in it the advice in regard to financial 
expenditure which we have been asked to tender to that 
Government. 
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AnnuaL Grant or British GovERNMENT. 


We have not been instructed to treat our task under this 
head as merely one of compensating the industries which 
would have benefited under the abandoned preferences, 
although there is undoubtedly a feeling among some of those 
engaged in the industries to which the lapsed preference 
proposals related that some direct assistance might properly 
be given to them. A million a year would, however, break 
up into relatively trivial sums if distributed among a number 
of industries in different parts of the Empire, and we feel, 
moreover, that any scheme of direct subsidy to the producers 
would involve considerable difficulties both on constitutional 
and on practical grounds. We believe that more permanent 
benefit to those industries, and certainly to Empire trade at 
large, would accrue from the utilisation of this sum in a more 
general manner. Our aim is to stimulate the demand for 
Empire products, and it is with this object in view that we 
have contemplated the allocation of large portions of money 
to publicity and research, where the return to the individual 
producer is less easy to measure but none the less valuable in 
the long run. But we recognise that our general schemes 
will take a little time to develop, and we therefore commend 
the industries which were disappointed of a preference under 
the Customs tariff of the United Kingdom to the early 
attention of the Executive Commission. 


ProvistonaL Nature OF ALLOCATION OF GRANT. 


From a financial point of view we think that the Executive 
Commission which we are proposing will form a convenient 
and, indeed, a necessary instrument for at least two reasons. 
In the first place, experience alone will show in what 
directions the annual grant may most profitably be spent, 
and this experience can only be gained by practical work in 
the execution of carefully prepared schemes. In the second 
place, we believe that it is in accordance with precedent that, 
out of the funds voted to a Commission such as we propose, 
any surplus which may remain unexpended at the end of the 
financial year should be carried forward and should not fall 
back into the Treasury. Our investigations are not yet 
complete, and we may have to suggest further schemes to 
which a portion of the grant might in the future be devoted. 
The initial cost of some of the schemes may be greater than 
the cost of continuing them; or, on the other hand, there 
may be schemes which will gradually expand from small 
beginnings. For these reasons among others we think that 
the whole sum should be voted to the Executive Commission, 
which should be charged with the duty of carrying out those 
of our proposals which apply to the United Kingdom, but 
with power to vary within elastic limits the initial allocation 
which we suggest. We think it very important that the 
Commission should be able to commit itself to schemes which 
would develop gradually over a short term of years. 


ALLOCATION OF ANNUAL GRANT. 


Subject to what we have said in the preceding paragraph. 
we think that the annual grant should be assigned in the first 
instance to the following purposes : — 


(1) To publicity and education for the promotion of 
Empire buying. ‘ 


(2) To research, chiefly on a commercial scale. 
(3) To other schemes such as— 


(a) The development of trade in fruit produced in 
the tropical portions of the Empire. 


(b) The carriage of pedigree stock from the United 
Kingdom to the overseas parts of the Empire. 


(c) Any other scheme within our terms of reference 
which we may subsequently recommend. 


In setting out our proposals in the above order we have had 
in view the fact that the promotion of Empire buying in the 
United Kingdom should react on all parts of the overseas 
Empire, and for that reason we propose to assign to this 
purpose the greater part of the grant. In regard to research, 
we think that it would probably be difficult to spend wisely at 
short notice a very large sum. It may well be that as the 


it will cost less, and that as research develops it will make 
larger demands. We have thought it desirable to mark the 
interest of all the self-governing portions of the Empire and of 
India in our great dependent tropical estate by including a 
scheme on which we hope to report later. We also desire, as 
explained at greater length in our report on meat, to give 
support to the improvement of the livestock of the Empire by 
contributing to the cost of the carriage of pedigree animals. 
While this should be of great value to the Dominion producer 
it would also be of advantage to the British breeder. We 
propose, for the guidance of the Executive Commission, that 
in the first instance about 65 per cent. of the annual grant 
should be devoted to the promotion of Empire buying in the 
United Kingdom ; that about 15 per cent. should go to 
research; and that the remaining 20 per cent. should be 
reserved for the other schemes. The costs of the Commission 
itself would, we anticipate, be very small, and would, of 
course, be a charge on these schemes. 


INTEREST OF DirFrERENT Parts OF THE EmpIRe. 


While our two major schemes should benefit all parts of 
the Empire we recognise that our other schemes are of more 
local application. The importation of meat and fruit into the 
United Kingdom is from certain parts of the Empire only. 
We think it important, therefore, to say that as our 
investigations proceed to other foodstuffs it is likely that we 
shall have further schemes to propose. As a body of 
delegates from all parts of the Empire we have deliberately 
worked with the Empire as a whole in our minds; but while 
we have excluded all spirit of bargaining we are anxious that 
as far as may be no part of the Empire shall feel that it has 
been omitted from consideration. We have still to review 
many industries, such as the tea trade and the fish trade, 
in which portions of the Empire not prominently concerned in 
the export of meat and fruit are interested. 


Changes and Removals. 


Messrs. Allnutt, Bradfield & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
London, have taken into partnership Mr. A. E. Mullis, 
Incorporated Accountant. The name of the firm will remain 
unchanged. 


The partnership lately carried on by Messrs. Beecroft and 
Stephenson, Incorporated Accountants, at 8, East Parade, 
Leeds, has been dissolved. Mr. Beecroft will continue to 
practise at the old address, and Mr. Stephenson at 69, Albion 
Street, Leeds. 


Mr. Richard A. Corner, Incorporated Accountant, has 
commenced public practice under the style of Rd. Corner 
and Jones, at Wellington Buildings, Strand, Water Street, 


Liverpool. 


Mr. W. Colin Grant-Smith, LL.B., A.C.A., Incorporated 
Accountant, has taken into partnership Mr. Cyril Brassington, 
A.C.A. The practice will be continued at Gresham Chambers, 
Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton, under the style of Grant- 
Smith & Brassington. 


Messrs. W. H. Payne & Co., Incorporated Accountants, 
London, have taken into partnership Mr. W. G. Payne, 
Incorporated and Chartered Accountant. The style of the 
firm will remain unchanged. 


Mr. P. R. Shackleton, Incorporated Accountant, announces 
that he has removed to 3, Burlington Chambers, North 


movement for Empire buying becomes organised and efticient 


Street, Keighley. 
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Specialisation in Accountancy. 


A Lecture delivered before the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Students’ Society of Glasgow by 


Mr. J. STEWART SEGGIE. C.A., F.S.A.A. 


Mr. Szaote said: I have chosen as my subject ‘‘ Specialisation 
in Accountancy,” which enables me to refer briefly to the 
different functions of an accountant, thereby showing that an 
accountant’s work is not mere checking as some would have it. 
There are too many people prone to take this narrow view of 
the scope of an accountant’s duties. There are too many who 
do not appreciate the value of a trained mind being brought 
to bear on the simplest questions in accounting, and too many 
there are who are apt to belittle the work of an accountant. 
In fact, the term accountant is so loosely used that one does 
not wonder at the wrong impressions existing. 

Time was when the accountant’s profession was looked 
upon as a semi-legal profession. In Scotland it was no 
uncommon thing to find a solicitor at times designated as an 
accountant, and somehow or other many accountants of to-day 
consider themselves a part of the law. Whether the law 
recognises them as such, and whether it is good for the 
accountants to pride themselves on the close connection are 
matters I am not going to enlarge upon. 

I somehow feel that it would be well for the accountant 
to drop this presumed close connection and consider himself 
more in the mercantile sense, as nowadays he really is. 

I am the most unsuitable member of your Society whom 
you could have chosen to deliver a lecture for such purposes 
as the meeting is held for. I am a member of the oldest 
chartered body of accountants, as well as a member of the 
Incorporated Society, and, fortunately or unfortunately, a 
Government servant. I cannot advocate the claims of the 
Society as against the chartered societies, nor yet can I 
enlarge upon the great advantages in public practice of 
being a member of one or other of the recognised bodies. 

With my several years experience of Government employment 
I am not going, however, to admit that I have forgotten what 
it is to bein practice. I have, since giving up private practice, 
learnt how invaluable are the services of qualified accountants 
in the Civil Service. I am not here referring to myself, but to 
the many who were employed during the great war period in 
Government departments. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that in the Civil Service of the future qualified accountants 
will play an important part. 

Passing, however, from the subject of the corporate bodies 
to the individuals themselves, I wish to deal to-night with 
‘* Specialisation in Accountancy.” What constitutes the 
scope of an accountant’s practice? The main divisions are:— 


(1) Auditing. 

(2) Preparation of Accounts. 

(3) Bankruptcy. ; 

(4) Investigations, including devising of System of Costs. 
(5) Trust and Executry Accounting. 

(6) Income Tax Returns. 

(7) Secretarial. 

(8) Financial Experts. 

(9) Remits from Court and Arbitrations. 


The accountant in practice whose business includes all the 
above is a happy individual. Truly it has been said thata 
‘little knowledge is dangerous,” but this is hardly applicable 
to accounting. If the fundamental principles are grasped 
their application comes much as a matter of course to the 
trained mind. There are large firms with many partners 
whose business includes all the above and other divisions, 
but then when the business comes along it is dealt with by 
the partner specialised in the division concerned. An 
accountant in practice on his own account has too much 
modesty to assert, that he is an expert in all the above 
divisions. He takes the business when it comes his way, 
and invariably benefits from the experience gained. The 
remuneration may not compensate him for the time spent 
upon the work, but then he gains in experience. ‘‘ Experience 
teaches fools,” and from the “ fool of theory” he is converted 
to the ‘‘ man of experience.” 


No one can object to the accountant in practice on his own 
account taking up such a line, but experience seems to be 
teaching the younger members of the profession that 
‘* specialisation ’’ is becoming more and more common in all 

rofessions. 

Let us examine the extent to which one can specialise in 
the above divisions. 

(1) Auprrine. 

As was stated at the opening lecture, given by Professor 
T. P. Laird, at the Edinburgh University to the class on 
accounting and business methods, “auditing is the mainstay 
of the profession.”’ Truly, then, auditing is a subject in 
which every accountant must specialise. No business is 
looked. upon as secure without a certain income from audit 
fees. The practising accountant endeavours, as a foundation 
for his business, to secure the audit of limited companies’ 
accounts and books. By diligent and painstaking work he 
commands the confidence and respect of the shareholders and 
retains the post of auditor year in, year out. There is 
invariably no movement to oust the conscientious auditor 
until disagreement arises over the fee, or on some serious 
question of principle. 

The same applies to the auditors of local authorities’ 
accounts. They invariably retain the auditorships until death 
or resignation. 

Auditing comprising as it does a great part of the 
accountant’s business, it is hardly necessary to inform you 
that it is a subject which every accountant should be well 
acquainted with. Auditing, as you are no doubt all aware, is 
not merely checking vouchers and postings. It necessitates a 
knowledge of the principles underlying the business and a 
particular knowledge cf the methods of administration in 
force. Each business or class of business must be taken by 
itself. What the accountant who would specialise in auditing 
wants to do is to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
all the details of the business—not merely the finance, but the 
inner workings of the concern. Time does not permit me to 
elaborate on this point, but too often auditing is looked upon 
as a ‘‘mere checking.” The checking is only a small part of 
an auditor’s duty compared with the matters of principle 
involved and the weight attached to his certificate. The 
impression that auditing is mere checking is not an impression 
of recent date. In Lecky’s ‘‘ England in the Eighteenth 
Century”’ reference is made to the audit of the national 
accounts. ‘ Auditors of imprest each had in some years of 
the war received as much as £16,000, but their office had 
become a sinecure; its duties were wholly performed by 
clerks, who confined themselves to ascertaining that the 
accounts were rightly added, but without any attempt at a 
real investigation. Every kind of fraud and collusion could 
grow up under such a system, and there appears to have been 
also little or no check upon the fees, perquisites and 
gratuities given to persons in official situations.”” ‘‘ Without 
any attempt at a real investigation” are significant words 
showing that an auditor is not a mere checker. 

In passing from the main branch of an accountant’s 
business it is interesting to note that no mention of auditing 
as a part of an accountant’s practice was made in the 
petitions for the Edinburgh and Glasgow Chartered Societies, 
and there can be no doubt that the Companies Act of 1862 did 
more than anything else to further auditing as a branch of the 
profession. 

(2) Preparation oF Accounts. 

Under this heading the accountant usually prepares the 
trading account, the profit and loss account and balance. 
sheets of either individual firms or companies. Although it 
is not perhaps recognised, one may become an expert or 
specialist even in the setting out of accounts. There are 
text-books by the hundred on the market dealing with the 
subject of book-keeping, and it is too often the case that 
students carry into their professional life the methods of 
setting out accounts which they have been taught during their 
student days. A very common example of this is the setting 
out of a trading account where one finds the trading account 
beginning on the debit side with the stock-in-trade at the 
beginning of the period, the purchases made during the 
period, and on the credit side the sales and stock in hand at 
the end, whereas most merchants would appreciate, as is done 
in the majority of up-to-date statements, the showing on the 
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debit side of the cost of materials used or consumed during 
the period, i.e. :— 
Stock on hand at the beginning of period .. £ 
Purchases ap se ae as ie 


Less stock on hand at end of period .. - 


Cost of goods used .. “< e 


This may appear to be a very minor point, but it is just one 
of those points where by experience accountants may become 
experts in the setting forth of the financial results. 

Again, the direct expenditure on manufacturing in a 
manufacturing business should be shown in the trading 
account, and the indirect—or what might be termed financial— 
charges shown in the profit and loss. I am aware that there 
is great diversity of opinion as to what constitutes direct 
expenses in manufacturing as distinguished from indirect 
expenses, but an endeavour should be made in setting out 
ordinary financial accounts to arrive at the profit on trading 
or manufacture as distinguished from the net profit. Much 
could be said on this subject of setting forth trading accounts 
and profit and loss accounts showing the percentage which 
the various items bear either to the sales or other factor, but 
time does not permit of my pursuing this interesting subject 
except to refer briefly to one point on percentages. Most 
accountants express the gross profit on the sales, which is 
very interesting to the trader, but unless the accountant 
points out the difference between this and the percentage 
which must be added to cost before the percentage on sales can 
be obtained it is misleading to small traders—e.g., 334 per cent. 
must be added to cost before 25 per cent. can be obtained on 
the sales. This is just another minor point, but one worthy of 
keeping in view in preparing percentage statements. 

Turning now to the setting out of the balance-sheet of a 
concern, it is not always recognised that there are distinctive 
methods of setting out the items in the balance-sheet. For 
example, one should be able on analysing a balance-sheet to 
trace without difficulty what might be termed the floating 
capital of the concern as distinct from the fixed capital. If the 
assets are arranged in order of realisation and the liabilities 
in order of priority of payment, one can get at a glance what 
the floating capital amounts to. 

Before leaving the question, a word might be said of the 
advantages of comparative figures being incorporated with 
the current accounts, which saves the owner the necessity of 
having two or three statements of accounts before him when 
perusing the one for the current financial year. Every 
accountant should be expert in these matters, so as to bring 
out in the financial accounts the results most useful to the 
proprietor of the business, and not merely bring out, as is 
often the case, the net profit without considering the items 
leading up to it. 

Under this head one could elaborate on the skill required in 
devising the books and forms leading up to the preparation 
of the accounts. I will, however, content myself by referring 
to a document I once came across relating to a certain order 
of friendly society having various lodges. It was the custom to 
appoint a few members to inspect the books of the lodges, and 
each lodge was supplied with a copy of the “ Book Examiners’ ” 
report. The following was considered so important that it was 
printed and circulated among the various lodges. 


‘General Remarks of Book Examiners. 

‘* Reference has been made in the “etailed reports of the 
books of the lodges to the variety of method shown in 
the respective cash books. With a view to adopting a uniform 
system throughout, the following remarks apply to the various 
treasurers :— 

‘* All cash books should be headed ‘Dr.’ and ‘Cr.’ and 
show the period under review. The words ‘Income’ 
and ‘Expenditure’ can be added if found desirable. 
The practice of bringing balances forward in ‘ red ink’ is 
commendable. On the income side the word ‘To’ should 
be inserted at the top of the page, and on the expenditure 
side the word ‘By.’ No blank lines must be left in a 
cash book, and when the entries terminate for a given 
period only, partly down a page, the remainder of the 
page should be ruled off with an angular line. All entries 
must follow one another, and it is advisable, to facilitate 


checking and reference, that the entries for any given 
period on one side of the cash book should have the 
corresponding debit or credit on the opposite page. 


‘*The examiners have to report that their review of the 
books has revealed nothing in the shape of errors to call 
particular attention to. ‘Throughout the various sets the 
entries have been recorded with accuracy and neatness, and 
secretaries and treasurers are to be congratulated upon their 
work in this direction.” 

The report is a glaring example of how an accountant’s 
experience is not sought for when it should, as is often the 
case nowadays, when nearly everyone considers himself 
qualified to audit and frame accounts. 


(3) Bankruptcy. 

From the accountant’s point of view it is not a nice thing 
to be said of him that he is a specialist in bankruptcy, because 
the outside public, and especially the creditors, do not look 
with great favour upon bankruptcies, nor on the one who is 
looking for them. When you analyse the subject, however, 
it will be found that the accountant whose business is to wind 
up the affairs of others becomes an expert in these matters, 
and in the long run the creditors reap the benefit of such 
expert work. Long experience in bankruptcy matters teaches 
one the various directions to turn to in order to realise to the 
best advantage the estate of the bankrupt. The accountant 
taking up this line of business is as much a necessity to the 
community as the ordinary practising accountant. Although 
a stigma attaches in a sense to the business, it it found that 
the firms or individuals dealing in this class of business pay 
little attention to what is said so long as they feel confident 
they are acting in the best interests of the creditors. I am 
not by any means advocating that you should make bankruptcy 
a special line of business and induce traders to give you their 
business in this line because the fewer calls upon the services 
of such accountants the better for the trading community. 

In the ‘* History of Accounting and Accountants ” we read : 
‘* It is to be feared also that a considerable number, particularly 
of smaller bankrupt estates, find their way into the hands of 
self-styled accountants who are very ill qualified for the duties 
they profess to undertake, and whose main object it is too often 
not to pay as large as possible a dividend to the creditors, but 
to secure on one pretext or another as large a share of the 
recoveries as possible for themselves. 

‘¢ The passing of the English Bankruptcy Act of 1869, under 
which official assignees were abolished and trustees appointed 
to realise and distribute bankrupt estates, appears to have had 
the effect of largely increasing the numbers of this unqualified 
and greedy class of practitioners, though Mr. Justice Quain 
went a little too far when he remarked from the Bench in 
1875 that ‘the whole affairs in bankruptcy had been handed 
over to an ignorant set of men called accountants, which was 
one of the greatest abuses ever introduced into law.’ ” 


(4) INVESTIGATIONS, INCLUDING DevisineG or Systems or Costs. 

Under investigations accountants’ services are requisitioned 
in many directions, and it is not my purpose to elaborate on 
the ditferent classes of investigation which an accountant may 
become specialised in. He may, for example, be engaged 
chiefly on the investigation of books and accounts, to arrive at 
the profits with the view to floating the concerns into limited 
companies. His reports attracting other company promoters 
may bring to him sufficient business in this line to keep him 
fully employed the whole year round. What I want chiefly 
to deal with under this head is the subject of cost accounting. 
When one has studied the elements of costing, has become 
acquainted with the principles underlying the systems in 
force, and sees those principles applied to a special class of 
business with the various intricacies and interesting problems 
which arise, he almost feels inclined to say that he is 
ashamed of being just an ordinary accountant. The profession 
has not been alive to the fact that there is a wide field for 
accountants in this direction. The subject of cost accounts 
in this country has only recently come to the fore, and it is 
only recently that candidates have been asked costing 
questions at the examinations. There is not a great deal of 
literature on the subject to guide the student who would make 
himself efficient on this subject. The reason for this is 
apparent. To devise a system of cost accounts for any 


concern necessitates an inner and practical knowledge of the 
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business under consideration. A treatise on cost accounts 
can only deal with principles, and even then it is a somewhat 
difficult matter to show the practical application of the 
principles. 

In the past, cost accounts have been mainly devised by 
the practical man without the assistance of the accountant. 
The accountant concerns himself with the financial accounts, 
and in many cases the connection between the two is not even 
looked into. With the increasing needs of every class of 
industrial concern it is growing more apparent every day that 
the costing accounts should be such as can be relied upon. 
The profession in this country have been very slow to take up 
the subject of costing as part of their business, and in this 
connection we have much to learn from our cousins across 
the water, where during the last 40 years costing has progressed 
and become a fine art. There are in America accountants 
whose business consists of nothing else but devising and 
revising the systems of costs. To the young members of the 
profession there is thus open a field where they may 
become specialists to their advantage and to the advantage of 
those employing them. There are many accountants of to-day 
who would gladly take up this subject if they had their business 
career to begin again. There is one great difficulty in the 
young accountant getting experience in costing systems. 
Industrial concerns are naturally jealous of each other, and 
do not wish to exhibit to everyone their system of costs, but to 
the diligent student who sets himself out to take up this 
subject these obstacles will no doubt disappear. His course 
of study should be first of all to grasp the principles underlying 
the whole system, to discuss the subject at every possible 
opportunity with practical men conversant with it, and if 
possible to get the opportunity of examining a system here 
and there of different classes of concerns. The accountants 
of the present day should also make a point of inaugurating 
systems of costing in every concern they have to deal with 
where costs would be of advantage to the proprietor. 
Education of the manufacturers in this direction is urgently 
required. Experience gained during the war years shows that 
a very large percentage of the manufacturers of this country 
had no cost accounts to speak of, and the many young 
accountants who were engaged on this work during the war 
have got an experience which should be beneficial to them in 
this direction, and which they should further by impressing 
upon their clients the absolute necessity of having some good 
system of costing in force. I am tempted to elaborate more 
on the subject of costs and show that accountants should 
devise systems to work in with the financial books. That, 
however, is a subject by itself, and I have merely touched 
upon it to-night to show what a field there is for specialisation 
in this work. The real index to the profits of a manufacturer 
is te be found in the cost accounts. The profit and loss 
account is a most uninteresting account compared with the 
different accounts for each job. 

Accountants devising systems of costing should bear in mind 
to make the introduction of them a gradual process. Too much 
detail should not be attempted at first, but as time proceeds, 
and the manufacturer gets interested, elaboration with greater 
detail can be introduced. In every case some reconciliation 
of the financial results should be made with the results as 
brought out in the cost accounts. By this means revision 
of percentages and other details will follow. 


(5) Trust anp Execurry AccountING. 

The accountant may be called in either to audit the accounts 
of trustees or he may be requested to prepare the actual 
accounts. In the winding up of deceaseds’ estates, where this 
is done in large law offices, there are invariably clerks 
expert in the preparation of accounts of charge and 
discharge, and the accounts, as sent to the auditor, are 
merely for purposes of check. With the conflicting opinions, 
however, on questions of apportionment between capital and 
revenue, the matter is not a simple one. The auditor has 
to make himself fully acquainted with the terms of the 
testamentary writings and the minutes of the trustees. Many 
interesting problems arise out of trust accounting. The 
subject of the apportionment of dividends and interests on 
stocks bought and sold is an example of one of those 
interesting problems. The law of England differs in many 
respects from that of Scotland. Invariably, however, where 
the accounts are prepared by the law agents and an expert has 
been engaged upon them, the accountant will find little 


difficulty in clearing up differences of opinion. In many 
cases it is the custom for the law agents to send the current 
account with the vouchers to the auditor, and in addition to 
auditing the transactions there is remitted to the accountant 
the duty of preparing the accounts in proper form. Schemes 
of division may be complicated by the terms of the trust 
disposition and settlement, and the accountant must put 
himself into the position of the testator and secure whatever 
evidence he can get of the testator’s intention. This part of 
accounting is really a special branch and there are specialists 
in this class of business. Invariably, however, there is no 
clause in the Trust Disposition and Settlement laying down 
that an audit of the law agent’s transactions is to take place 
and the bulk of this business comes voluntarily from the law 
agents or on the instructions of the trustees for their own 
safety. There is no legislation providing that all trust 
accounts have to be audited, and consequently it is a class of 
business which is very limited. Nevertheless the young 
accountant should make himself expert in the questions of 
apportionment which have been decided in the Courts. 
There are not many cases, but what there are, both in the 
English and Scottish Courts, are of a very interesting nature. 

A very useful debate could be arranged on whether the 
charge and discharge form of account adopted in Scotland for 
trust accounts is preferable to the style of setting them out in 
England by means of ledger accounts. 


. (6) Income Tax Rerorns. 

During recent years, with the coming into force of the 
various Finance Acts, accountants are becoming more than 
ever employed by traders. The Inland Revenue Authorities 
are now insisting on profit and loss accounts and balance- 
sheets where previously they were content with the return of 
income as made by the individual. The accountant’s services 
are more than ever being recognised by the trading community. 
Systems of book-keeping which arrived at the profit without 
showing the source of income and expenditure are now 
gradually disappearing. The services of accountants are 
increasingly being requisitioned by the trading community 
when they are in conflict with the Inland Revenue Authorities. 
The accountant should make it his business to become expert 
in all matters pertaining to income tax in order to advise his 
clients and satisfy the Inland Revenue Authorities on points 
of detail. The Excess Profits Duty has entailed a great deal 
of accounting during these past few years, and although it 
has now been discontinued it nevertheless shows that the 
accountant should be an expert in all taxation mutters in 
order to look after the interests of his client. 

It invariably happens that once a trader has been in conflict 
with the Inland Revenue and has employed an accountant to 
clear the matter up, he retains the services of the accountant 
on his accounts every year. An opportunity is thus afforded 
to the accountant to inaugurate a proper system. Accounts 
certified by qualified accountants are invariably accepted 
without question. 


(7) SecreTaRtaL. 

Many accountants find it a lucrative businsss to act in the 
capacity of secretary to limited companies. The actual 
| accounting in the form of returns does not require any great 
| skill, but the expert secretary is the one who can organise the 
|affairs of the company to the best advantage. The 
secretarial duties may combine practically the manager’s, and 
where this is the case the secretary must look upon the 
business of the limited company as his own and thus secure 
| to the shareholders the maximum amount of profit. Organising 
ability is necessary to a successful secretary. A knowledge of 
| company law and company precedents must also be acquired 
as a qualification for acting as such. 


(8) Frsancran Experts. 

There are accountants whose chief business is the advising 
| of clients in their financial transactions. They are not 
| stockbrokers, but by closely following the markets they are 
| able to lay at the disposal of their clients such information as 

will enable them to invest to the best advantage. There are 
not many accountants of this class. They secure reporis from 
various sources which are nof otherwise available to the 
| general public, and with the possession of these reports they 


have a source of information not at the disposal of everyone. 
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This is a very special class of business and one where there is 
not room for many in the field. 

The last division of an acconntant’s business I have stated 
as Remits from the Court and Arbitrations. I am not going to 
elaborate on this. The remits from the Court are invariably 
on complicated questions of account and reckoning, and 
necessitate a good knowledge of the law on the particular 
points. Accountants are also appointed by the Court as 
judicial factors, curators, &c. 

Having discussed the various main divisions of an 
accountant’s business, the general question before us to-night 
is whether it would be beneficial to the members and to the 
community to make themselves specialists in any one of the 
classes of business dealt with above. My own personal 
opinion is that division of labour, even in the accounting 
profession, is of great advantage, not only to the individual 
accountant, but to those requiring his services. I need not 
here elaborate upon the advantages of division of labour 
when applied to expert matters such as is dealt with above. 
There can be no gainsaying the fact that the expert 
accountant in bankruptcy, in costing, in trust accounting, or 
in company work gains by concentrating his attention on 
that particular subject a fund of precedent which to the 
ordinary practitioner is not available. He thereby becomes, 
in the real sense of the word, an expert in his business and 
may deal with a piece of business far more expeditiously than 
the average accountant who has only a general knowledge. 
In the ‘‘ History of Accountants and Accounting,” to which 
I have already made reference, I find the following :— 

‘* But another influence which must not be lost sight 
of is the specialisation of the various branches of the 
accountant profession. We have not yet lost that wide 
range and variety of work which has already been alluded 
to as one of the charms of the profession; but there is no 
doubt a growing tendency on the part of firms and of 
individuals to devote themselves more particularly to one 
special branch of work. Formerly an accountant not 
only carried on all the varieties of what is now considered 
legitimate accountancy, but he frequently added to that 
some other more or less kindred occupation. Now we hear 
of men being specially marked out as railway accountants, 
company promoters, Court accountants, bankruptcy 
trustees, and the like. Not only is this so, but there are 
accountants who look after the interests of particular trades, 
and to a large extent confine their practice to these.” 


The wide range and variety of work is certainly a charm, 
but when one sees that specialisation pays best, then in these 
days are you going to retain the pride of being a general 
practitioner with all its charms to that of a specialist with his 
handsome fees? There is room for both in a community. 
My views on this point may be looked upon as mercenary 
ones, but we cannot live on charms alone. It is said that 
specialisation has a narrowing influence on the mind, but it 
can equally be said that it stimulates invention. Nothing 
startling has taken place in accounting during these last 
50 years, but with specialisation we might get some new 
developments. 

I do not for one moment wish to lower the just pride an 
accountant should have in his profession. It is an honourable 
profession, but somehow or other we must begin to look upon 
the profession not as something aldof but as part of the great 
mercantile community whose one object is to increase the 
production of this great country of ours. We must work in 
close unison with the mercantile community, and I can see 
great benefits accruing to the nation if accountants or the 
corporate bodies to which they belong worked in closer touch 
with those engaged in commerce. I cannot help reverting 
back to cost accounts. Education is greatly needed by all 
on this subject. The specialist in costing can institute methods 
of checking waste and in many ways act as an important 
factor in securing the greatest production possible. 

In the Memorandum of Association of our Society there 
appears, among other objects— 

** To promote and foster in commercial circles a higher 
sense of the importance of systematic and correct 
accounts and encourage a greater degree of efficiency in 
those engaged in book-keeping.’’ 

This clause is wide enough to permit of the Society 
conducting a course of education, not only of the members 


To the student of accountancy a training in a specialised 
office is not good. The student should be trained in an 
all-round office where, if possible, a little experience of all the 
above classes of business can be gained. My own experience, 
which is a wide one in dealing with accounting students, 
showed me that in practically no case had the student a 
practical knowledge of all the subjects upon which he was 
being examined, and recourse was had to “coaches” to 
enlighten him on the stock questions bearing on the other 
subjects. This enabled him to pass his examination, and 
although qualifying he was yet quite ignorant of the practice 
in many of the subjects. This great drawback to the young 
accountant setting out in life could, to my mind, be remedied 
by the Society having at its disposal experts in the various 
subjects and instituting an educational policy whereby those 
not acquainted with certain parts of the work of an 
accountant would get practical demonstrations from those 
experts, and not ‘‘cramming” as is secured from the 
‘*coaches.’’ A start could be made, for example, in costing. 
There are in our own Society experts in costing whose 
services might be obtained to further the interest of the 
younger generation. It seems to me not an insuperable task 
for the Society to take up. There are at the present day too 
many schools of accountancy, as they are termed, where the 
theory is taught and sufficient knowledge given to enable 
candidates to pass an examination, but the ideal state is that 
to which I have referred of giving practical instruction. 

I trust I have not wearied you with my remarks, and 
would, in conclusion, thank you for your presence here this 
evening to support Mr. Paterson, our energetic Secretary, in 
his endeavour to further the interests of the Society. 


Obituary. 


CHARLES COMINS. 


We regret to announce the death, at the age of 57, of 
Mr. Charles Comins, F.C.A., senior partner in the firm 
of Charles Comins & Co., London, which took place on 
August 23rd after a very brief illness. Mr. Comins was educated 
at Aske’s School, Hatcham, and King’s College, London. 
He was elected an Associate of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in 1890 and a Fellow in 1895. He was well known 
in the profession and took an active interest in all matters 
affecting its welfare. He was vice-president of the Chartered 
Accountants’ Benevolent Association and a member of its 
Executive Committee. He was also a prominent member of 
the group which initiated the movement that resulted in the 
formation of the London Members’ Committee. In addition 
to his professional activities Mr. Comins was chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Bromley Urban District Council 
and was a liveryman of the Haberdashers’ Company. In his 
spare time he was devoted to agriculture and cattle breeding 
at Wilby Hall, Suffolk, of which county he was a Justice of 
the Peace. Mr. Comins was a generous contributor to the 
Incorporated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund, and was elected 
a Vice-President of the Fund in 1919. He leaves a widowand 
six children, to whom we extend our sincere sympathy. 


JOHN RICHARD HUDDLESTONE. 


We regret to record the death, on August 2nd, of Mr. 
John Richard Huddlestone, of Blackpool. Mr. Huddlestone 
was elected a Fellow of the Society in July, 1896, and had 
been closely identified with the enterprises of Blackpool, 
particularly the Winter Gardens Companies, of which at the 
time of his death he was managing director. He took a 
considerable interest in the work of the Blackpool Victoria 
Hospital and was largely instrumental in raising £25,000 for 
that institution last year. The interment took place at 
St. Annes. The sympathy of Incorporated Accountants will 
be extended to his widow, who has shared her husband’s zeal 


and students, but of those engaged in manufacture. 


both in his private enterprises and his public work. 
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Rules and Principles Governing 
Public Expenditure, particularly 
Municipal Expenditure. 


An Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants (Incorporated) by 


Mr. ROBERT PATON, 
City Chamberlain, Edinburgh. 


Mr. Patron said: Much attention has recently been directed 
to the burden of public expenditure, and although no one 
suggests that this alone is the cause of all our economic ills, 
nearly everyone who writes or speaks on the subject of the 
prevailing depression in the country gravitates sooner or later 
to the question of imperial and local taxation and points to 
the baneful influence which it exerts on our national 
prosperity. The fundamental cause of all this agitation is. of 
course, that man is continually demanding food and comfort 
—in greater quantity, of better quality, of infinite variety— 
for his body, his mind and his spirit, and the complex human 
machine is constantly at work trying to supply these wants. 
Man knows instinctively as well as by experience that 
anything which retards the full working of the machine—and 
one of these factors is increased costs—restricts the output 
and keeps his cupboard bare, and, as the old proverb has it, 
‘*a hungry man is an angry man.’’ Hunger, in fact, seldom 
keeps the peace. 

In this agitation allegations are made regarding waste and 
extravagance in the cost of running that part of the machine 
which provides food and comfort in the shape of national and 
local services. Strong opinions are, in fact, freely stated that 
this is one of the main reasons for the present attenuated 
state of the nation’s larder. I do not propose to break a 
lance with the protagonists of these views, for I do not 
altogether disagree with them. Neither am I about to submit 
to you an exhaustive thesis containing the outstanding figures 
relating to public expenditure along with an analysis in detail 
of its economic effects and a statement of the deductions which 
may be made from such an investigation, for that is beyond 
my powers. It has occurred to me, however, that as we are all 
more or less in positions of responsibility regarding local 
expenditure it might not be inappropriate if we turned the 
lantern on the screen and studied our own little picture in 
particular, in order to lay hold, if we can, of the principles 
which should guide us when we are asked to approve of new 
or extended local services involving additional costs. Hence 
these notes. 

I should like, however, before passing to the local aspect of 
this subject, to make one or two general observations and 
deductions. In the matter of all public expenditure control is 
a prime consideration, but control can only be wisely exercised 
when it is operated along with other well established rules or 
principles. It is equally true that no rules or principles are 
of much value unless there exists concurrently an adequate 
and effective system of control. Without these aids financial 
stability becomes a mere matter of chance. We know of 
numerous examples of world States which crumbled to decay 
through arbitrary and uncontrolled spending. And let us 
remember, too, that not so long ago, when the privilege of 
spending and the right of raising revenue in Great Britain 
were exercised by the Sovereign alone, this state of matters 
virtually reduced our country to the verge of starvation. Are 
we not all familiar with the part played by Pym and 
Hampden in the historic events of the seventeenth century, 
which finally resulted in the control of public expenditure 
passing into the hands of the people's representatives, that is, 
to the House of Commons, where it remains to-day? One 
could also name two or three British cities which within the 
last 100 years or so unfortunately found themselves in serious 
financial embarrassment, if not actual bankruptcy, through 
prodigal spending, and history, as we know, has sometimes a 
tendency to repeat itself. We do not, of course, contemplate 
a recurrence of these events to-day, but it is well to keep 
fresh in our minds at all times the salutary lessons to be 
learned from the past. In modern times it is a peculiar 


psychological fact, which we must always reckon with, that 


while economy in public expenditure is usually adopted as a 
battle cry by the mass it is seldom supported in action, except 
by the few. in the matter of economy in local expenditure, 
the only safe course, in my view, is for every member of a 
finance committee and every financial officer to attune himself 
persistently to bull-dog principles and never yield except to 
the logic of absolute conviction. 

Without further elaboration I think the first general rule 
which we might note is that all public expenditure should be 
subject to effective control. 

My next consideration affects the inter-relationship of 
expenditure and income. If the question were asked whether 
there is any limit to public expenditure I suppose the answer 
would be that in theory there is none. But we do not carry 
on by theory alone; we live in a practical world where it 
usually rests with the practical portion of the people to say 
the last word. Let us apply our question, then, to the case of 
the individual. We will find, I think, that his spending is 
ultimately limited by the size of his income. As a rule he 
applies part of that income to meet expenditure on his 
private wants, and he has to contribute a part of it towards 
the expenditure on what may be termed his public wants, that 
is, on national and local services. If his income is not 
sufficient to meet his expenditure under both these heads he 
must, as a rule, cut out some of his private wants, but it is 
obvious that there is a limit even to that—a limit beyond 
which he cannot go and still survive. The expenditure on 
his public wants must accordingly be limited at its full stretch 
to the difference between the cost of bare subsistence and his 
total income, and how long he could remain an efficient 
economic unit under such conditions is of itself another 
interesting speculation which each may argue out for himself. 
We may therefore take it as an axiom that the amount of 
public expenditure which can be incurred on behalf of the 
individual cannot exceed a limited proportion of his income. 
When we turn, however, from the individual to the State, we 
find the opinion freely expressed by responsible persons 
in the State that income should be regulated by expenditure ; 
in other words, that, irrespective of the amount of public 
expenditure, income may be raised to equate with it. It is 
difficult to accept this view; indeed the view is quite 
untenable if we adopt the axiom regarding the individual, 
because public revenue can only be extracted from the nation 
as a whole—that is, from the aggregate income of all the 
individuals forming the nation—and it cannot go beyond a 
limited portion of that income, otherwise the nation would 
starve and die. If further proof were needed of the truth of 
this view it may be found in what I have already remarked, 
namely, that history records numerous instances of States 
which have been ruined because of their inability to raise 
sufficient revenue to meet excessive expenditure. I have 
never heard of any State which was ruined by excessive 
economy. Sound finance and solvent conditions rest more 
on careful spending than on ability to create and collect 
revenue. In this connection let us think for a moment of the 
struggle that has taken place, and is still going on, among 
many of the nations on the Continent of Europe to maintain 
an economic existence for their people even on threadbare 
lines. These nations have apparently realised, though 
somewhat slowly, that the rake’s progress leads but to the 
precipice, and that their only hope of real progress lies in the 
‘*balancing of budgets,’’ as it is called; that is, in bringing 
public expenditure within the limits of the income available 
to meet it. 

My second general rule or principle is therefore that public 
expenditnre is limited by income, i.e., expenditure and income 
are correlative terms. 

The foregoing general principles are of vital importance to 
local authorities, for there seems to be a strong inclination on 
the part of the members of the body politic to call for additional 
services involving additional outlays without regard to the 
ultimate effect of the extra burden thereby involved. 

I propose, therefore, to come now to closer quarters with 
local expenditure and to lay bare, if possible, some additional 
principles which may help to keep us on the path of efficient 
and economical administration. In a search of this kind 
the following queries, among others, would probably suggest 
themselves, namely :— 

(a) What are the appropriate kinds of expenditure to be 
undertaken by a municipality, and what is the 
nature of the benefits they bestow on the area? 
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(6) What are the different sources from which such 
expenditure is met, and what is the effect on the 
taxable capacity of the area of the abstraction of 
the required revenue ? 


I shall try to treat these two questions separately, although 
they are to a considerable extent complementary of each other. 

To begin with, we may adopt the following classification of 
local expenditure, and follow it up in some detail thereafter :— 


(a) Expenditure for the common benefit. 
(b) Expenditure for the benefit of the individual. 
(c) Expenditure for the benefit of both. 


Dealing with (a) we will all agree that the larger the 
element of communal advantage potential in the expenditure 
the more readily will the necessity for the outlay be conceded. 
Such services as watching, lighting, cleansing, public health 
and education are of thiskind. I need not define ‘‘ communal 
advantage,”’ nor can I detail all the expenditure of this 
nature, but it will admittedly include (1) expenditure which 
primarily preserves the taxable capacity of the area, although 
yielding no direct return—such is watching; (2) expenditure 
which primarily increases the taxable capacity of the area 
although yielding no direct return—such, for example, is 
education; (3) expenditure which yields a direct return, 
either full or partial, such as general improvements; and 
(4) expenditure on what we call trading undertakings, which 
may even yield a surplus. Although I have mentioned ‘‘a 
surplus” I am not to be taken as agreeing with the principle 
that a trading undertaking should be run in such a way that 
a surplus will normally result from its operation. To budget 
for a surplus is, in my view, akin to the aims of the cat 
burglar; at any rate it is something more than an attempt at 
petty larceny. Surpluses mean that more is taken from the 
user than is absolutely necessary, and to the extent that more 
is taken, so will production be impaired. In this matter it is 
sounder to enunciate the principle that local authorities 
should only undertake services which are not provided, or 
cannot be provided, by private enterprise, than to say that 
they should undertake services because surpluses can be 
squeezed out of them. With regard to (b), that is, expenditure 
for the benefit of the individual, one may say that facilities 
for football, cricket, tennis, golf, bowling, &c., are 
preponderatingly individualistic in their incidence. I know 
I shall be met with opinions which would emphasise the 
public health aspect of these services as representing 
communal benefit, but I think there is a tendency to overdo 
this argument. In my own city the policy with regard to 
outdoor recreation, may I say, is to meet debt charges out of 
the rates and to levy toll sufficient to meet the cost of 
maintenance direct from the players of the various games. 
This, as a rule, works out all right in golf, tennis, cricket and 
football, but when it comes to bowling it is another story. 
There is always a deficit on that game, and always an 
attempt, usually unsuccessful, on the part of the corporation 
to increase the charges so as to wipe out the deficit. When 
you point to the precedents of tennis and golf, in which cases 
the charges do meet the cost of maintenance, and you think 
you have clinched the matter, you are sure to be faced with 
the public health aspect of the game, and the balancing of 
the budget for bowling remains a forlorn hope. 

As to (¢), that is, expenditure for benefits which are partly 
communal and partly individual in their application, one 
might cite the case of infectious diseases hospitals or, better 
still, the case of water, which, while being a necessity of life 
to the individual, is more cheaply obtained for the community 
by reason of the monopoly of supply which is granted to the 
community. At this point, then, I think we may set forth 
another rule or principle, viz, that public expenditure should 
have some element of common benefit for its justification. 
Without this element the expenditure should not be 
undertaken by the municipality at all. But the rule just 
stated is subject to an important qualification. While the 
bare carrying on of a service may be of distinct communal 
advantage in that it enters into competition with private 
enterprise and so helps the community to obtain the 
advantages which normally flow from free and unrestricted 
competition, there may be no communal advantage derivable 
from an extension of the service; indeed, there may be 
distinct hurt to the community. It is in this direction—the 
over-development of services—that I think local authorities 


are most liable to err. Apparently in the belief that the 
optimum results will be thereby obtained, certain municipal 
minds proceed, without due thought I fear, to contemplate 
the intensive development of every service almost as soon as it 
is inaugurated. Great. danger lies in this. By way of 
example I should like to venture the opinion that housing is 
one of the services which fits into the definition given above. 
It may have been quite legitimate and quite reasonable on the 
part of the State to restore the building industry to its feet 
after the war by undertaking a certain measure of action for 
the supply of houses, but having recently examined the 
conditions in my own city I am persuaded that the continued 
action of the State and the municipalities combined has 
hindered the natural resuscitation of private enterprise, with 
a resulting disadvantage to the community which cannot be 
measured in money. The effort of the State and the 
municipalities together to build houses at a greater speed 
than the supply of labour and material would normally allow 
has brought about an excessive rise in capital costs, the 
incidence of which is going to be felt in this country for the 
next 50 or 60 years. And the disadvantages are not economic 
only, for the grouping of numerous tenants with the same 
common interest—that is, with the municipality as their 
landlord—in a number of houses in a well defined area will 
inevitably lead to trouble, the extent and nature of which we 
can well imagine but may not discuss here. 

I wish to make it quite clear, of course, that I am not in 
the least concerned with any political question connected with 
housing. Neither do I take up the attitude that more houses 
are not urgently needed for the people. What I am anxious 
about is the general tendency to overdo the development of 
local services and thus create unnecessary additional local 
burdens, and I only instance housing as one in which, owing 
to and in the face of certain insurmountable obstacles, 
intensive development has led and is leading to what I believe 
will prove to be grave disadvantages. 

Turning now to my second query, as to the different sources 
of revenue from which local expenditure is met and the effect 
which the abstraction of these revenues has on the prosperity 
or taxable capacity of the area, we may note the following 
classification :— 


(1) Expenditure met wholly out of local rates. 

(2) Expenditure met partly out of local rates and partly 
out of fees and charges. 

(3) Expenditure met partly out of local rates and partly 
out of grants in aid. 


(4) Expenditure met wholly from fees and charges. 


A thorough exploration of this part of the subject would 
entail a scientific inquiry into the incidence of taxation in its 
various forms. That is an intricate and complex problem 
even for the professional economist, and I cannot take it up 
here, although I am aware that a bout with it is well 
calculated to keep one’s skin in a healthy condition. 
Moreover, the question of incidence, so far as it relates to 
local rates, has already been dealt with more than once in 
papers read at the annual meetings of the Institute, although 
at this distance I cannot recollect whether the authors did 
successfully trace the ‘‘ Elusive Pimpernel” to his lair and fix 
him in his real abode. In any case, I propose to look at the 
query I have put from a simpler point of view, namely, that 
of the cost of production. This is something with which 
most of us modestly profess to have some acquaintance. We 
know that it is an important element affecting the success or 
otherwise of all trade and industry, for it is true to say that if 
anything adds to the cost of production it will increase the 
selling price, and accordingly take more out of the pocket of 
the consumer and tend to restrict the demand. So far as 
local rates are concerned, I do not think it can be seriously 
argued that these do not enter into cost of production. But 
let us look at the question for a minute or two. I believe the 
view held in some quarters is that payment of local rates is 
merely a transfer of the burden from one pocket to another, 
but affirmations of this sort leave out of account at least the 
question of foreign trade and the effect which a high 
incidence of local rates has on this trade and the consequent 
repercussion upon employment. Another view adopted by 
some administrators towards proposed expenditure is that the 
burden will not bear heavily on the poorer members of the 


community because they only pay according to small rateable 
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values. This is rather a narrow outlook, for it fails to note 
that the poorer members of the community are consumers as 
well as ratepayers, and as such are compelled to pay equally 
with, though less able than, their wealthier neighbours, the 
increased prices charged by those who produce or distribute 
commodities and who naturally take care to reimburse 
themselves for the increased rates which they pay on their 
shops and business premises. I may here mention that, as 
the result of an investigation which was made a few years 
ago regarding the direct incidence of local rates in the City of 
Edinburgh, it was ascertained that the owners and occupiers 
of houses contributed about one-half of the total amount of 
rates levied, the other half being the contribution from 
owners and occupiers of shops and other business premises, 
land and public undertakings. 


It is clear, I think, that all members of the community, 
rich and poor alike, who earn or receive income, bear the 
burden of local rates by paying direct to the rate collector 
and/or by paying indirectly through the butcher, the baker 
and the grocer; they likewise pay local rates in their bills for 
gas and electricity, for the water they use, and probably, too, 
in the whisky they drink! It is erroneous, therefore, to 
resign yourself to proposals for new expenditure to be met out 
of local rates on the assumption that the burden will only fall 
lightly on the poorer citizen because he is a comparatively 
small ratepayer. 


Similar results affecting production would seem to be 
attachable to grants in aid, for these are paid out of the 
proceeds of duties, either ad valorem or specific, on certain 
commodities or out of the proceeds of the income tax or the 
estate and death duties. All of these are an abstraction from 
what would be mostly savings, and to the extent that they 
handicap saving they handicap industry. I am not overlooking 
the fact that in this relation income tax has recently been the 
subject of special investigation by the Commission engaged 
upon an inquiry into the National Debt, and that, in the views 
presented to that Commission by various economists, there is 
no unanimity. Generally speaking, however, it may be taken 
that income tax, whether it enters into cost of production by 
design or not, will ultimately affect cost of production because 
it undoubtedly curtails saving and thereby restricts the amount 
of capital available for production. 


As regards fees and charges principally in connection with 
trading undertakings, no one, I presume, will dispute the fact 
that these must be a part of the cost of production, for that 
seems obvious. 


If, then, it is admitted that expenditure, whether out of 
taxes, local rates or fees and charges, raises cost of production, 
it would be right to affirm as another principle that the 
expenditure of a local authority should not be increased beyond 
the point when it will begin to affect production adversely. 


May I refer next to the guidance we may get from a 
study of some of the writings of the great economists? 
I remind you first of John Stuart Mill’s objections to State 
action and suggest that before assenting to any proposals for 
public or local expenditure, these should be viewed in the 
light of Mill’s principles—in particular, those which I refer 
to hereunder, viz :— 

(1) ‘* There will be a tendeney,” says Mill, ‘to wasteful 
expenditure under popular sentiment of various kinds.” 
We who are acquainted with local administration must 
from experience admit the truth of this maxim. We should 
therefore keep it constantly in mind. 


(2) ‘* There is the danger of overburdening the adminis- 
trative machine.’’ Some of us, I am sure, are convinced 
that this is a danger to which local authorities can be 
exposed. 

(3) ‘* There is the danger of the want of interest on the 
part of the officials.” Mill, of course, was thinking and 
writing about the State ! 

(4) ‘* There is the need for developing self-reliance and 
initiative in individuals in order to shape properly the 
character of the people.’’ This is a great fundamental 


truth, to which I think far too little heed is paid to-day. 


If along with the guidance to be obtained from these principles 
of Mill you are satisfied that the proposal for expenditure is 


going to be for the communal advantage, and that the benefit 


will come to the community rather than to the individual, 
you have fairly well satisfied yourself as to the need for the 
expenditure. 


We may also draw inspiration from certain analogies derived 
from principles of taxation as enunciated by the economists. 
Let me refer to some of them briefly :-— 


(1) ‘Although money may be appropriated towards 
some object of public expenditure, it may be illegally or 
illegitimately appropriated.’’ This suggests the need for 
effective control, and incidentally, may I add, the need 
for each local authority having an efficient internal audit 
department. 


(2) Public expenditure has been defined as ‘the 
distribution by the sovereign power of the revenue of 
the State for the service of the public power.” We can 
apply this analogy to expenditure by local authorities. 


(3) ‘*The power to spend should not be exercised 
arbitrarily, but neither should it be used merely according 
to the personal ideas of those elected as representatives 
of the people—it should be exercised according to the 
ideas underlying the principles which decided their 
election.” 


(4) ‘“*It is not an acceptable principle of expenditure 
which has the effect of spending out of public moneys as 
much on the rich as on the poor.’’ Education is a case 
in point. Education could be made uniformly a free 
service, but it is better, I think, to make the rich pay as 
far as possible down the scale before making the service 
free to the others. Many financial problems connected 
with education might be more easily met by the application 
of such a principle. 


(5) ‘**There is great danger in making precedents.’’ 
Precedents are like boomerangs—or the proverbial chickens 
that come home to roost. If you once admit the necessity 
for expending money on one object, you will soon be met 
with demands for help from all similar objects. If you 
decide to help one charity from the rates, you must be 
prepared to do the same for others. Even if you try to 
show that there is a difference, as there usually is, between 
the merits of one and the merits of others, sooner or later 
your defence will be broken down. The danger of making 
precedents should be particularly borne in mind when 
considering the institution of a new service. We should 
always ask ourselves what may this bring in its train? 
We should keep in view also that the offer of a grant 
in aid is not of itself a justification for adding to local 
burdens. 


(6) ‘* Public expenditure ought to be definite and certain.” 
This points to the need for publicity and for efficient audit. 
No commitments should be undertaken if they cannot be 
brought into the limelight of public opinion; and careful 
watch should be kept to see that the limit authorised is 
not exceeded. 


Before concluding I should like to refer again, but only 
briefly, to the question of control, especially control in the 
matter of local expenditure. I mentioned already that, in 
the case of States, expenditure was originally purely arbitrary, 
that is, it rested almost entirely on the whim of the sovereign. 
With the ultimate emergence of democracy and the doctrine of 
representation, some control of State expenditure was urgently 
demanded, and was effected, in this country at least, by the 
method called ‘‘ appropriation of supplies ’’—that is to say, by 
voting definite sums for definite purposes accompanied by the 
cabinet system of government under which the Ministry of 
the day is responsible for the expenditure and liable to constant 
criticism by the Opposition. It seems reasonable to assert that 
expenditure in the sphere of local government should be subject 
to control as effective as it is in that of the State. With local 
authorities, however, contro] of expenditure is more difficult. 
In the usual type of town council the State system of control 
is impracticable, for there are not in that body two or three 
well defined parties, one of which is in power with its acts 
being held in check by the public opinion of the area and the 
criticism of an opposition. There is instead an organisation 
consisting of a number of committees called ‘“ spending 
committees’’ and a finance committee. The spending 
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committees often vie with each other in extending the 
particular services under their administration, and the finance 
committee is the only barrier between such prodigality and 
the exercise of that prudence which is essential for the 
economical management of the community’s affairs. A great 
drawback, too, in the matter of effective financial control is the 
system of ward representation which, in most cases, creates a 
competition for services almost resembling the competition 
in armaments which was so common a feature of world state 
policy before the war. The question for consideration which 
is constantly cropping up is how can effective control of local 
expenditure be brought about? in other words, how can the 
corporate body, i.e., the body as a whole, establish a rampart 
which will protect it from the depredations of its component 
parts. In addition to the iron-clad economy on the part of 
responsible individuals to which I have already alluded, 
including a prudent part, may I add, which the financial officer 
himself may play, there does not appear to be anything but 
a considered series of standing orders designed to secure a 
complete scrutiny of all proposed expenditure. first of all from 
the point of view of the ability of the area to bear the contem- 
plated burden, and secondly, from the point of view of all 
the rules and principles of expenditure which I have ventured 
to outline herein. There may be differences of opinion as to 
where the practical respomsibility for seeing these standing 
orders carried out should be placed, but I venture to express 
the personal opinion that this duty is one which naturally 
fits in with the functions of a finance committee. 


The following is a summary of the main rules and principles 
to which I have made reference :— 


(1) All public expenditure should be subject to effective 
control. 


(2) Public expenditure is limited by income, i.e., 
expenditure and income are correlative terms. 


(3) Public expenditure should have some element of 
common benefit for its justification. The over-development 
of a service already instituted may, however, neutralise 
the original element of common benefit. 


(4) The expenditure of a local authority should not be 
increased beyond the point when it will begin to affect 
production adversely. 


(5) There is a tendency to wasteful expenditure under 
popular sentiment of various kinds. 


(6) There is a danger of over-burdening the administra- 
tive machine. 


(7) There is the need for developing self-reliance and 
initiative in individuals in order to shape properly the 
character of the people. 


(8) The power to spend should not be exercised 
arbitrarily, nor even according to the personal ideas of 
the publicly elected representatives ; it should be exercised 
according to the ideas underlying the principles which 
decided their election. 


(9) It is not-an acceptable principle of expenditure 
which has the effect of spending out of public moneys as 
much on the rich as on the poor. Education is a case 
in point. 


(10) There is great danger in making precedents. 
This should be particularly borne in mind when 
considering the institution of a new service; in this 
connection, too, beware of the temptation inherent in 
Government grants. 


(11) Public expenditure ought to be definite and certain. 
It should not be undertaken if it cannot be brought into 


COMPANIES COMMITTEE. 


The following are extracts from the evidence given by 
Mr. A. B. Bryden and Mr. Walter Reid on behalf of the 
Chartered Accountants of Scotland before the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Board of Trade to consider and 
report what amendments are desirable in the Companies Acts. 
The headlines are ours. 


Holding Companies and Consolidated Balance 
Sheets. 

The CHarrman: The next matter I want to come to is 
the question of accounts, and I propose to leave most of the 
questioning with regard to that to others, but I would like 
for my own information to ask you a question on the subject 
of accounts of holding companies. In general could you tell 
us what the practice is, if there is any fixed practice with 
regard to holding companies nowadays, the ones which come 
within your experience? Is there a growing practice 
among holding companies of giving their shareholders more 
information with regard to their subsidiaries than appears on 
the face of their own balance-sheets ?—There appears to be a 
growing practice. Here is the balance-sheet of a big firm 
which came out yesterday. 

Might I see that? (Same handed to the learned Chairman.) 
This, I observe, is an amalgamated balance-sheet ?—Yes. 

Does this balance-sheet lump together all the assets of the 
subsidiaries on the one side ?—Yes. 

And all the liabilities on the other ?—I believe so. 

Of course, together with this the company publishes to its 
shareholders, I suppose, its own balance-sheet in the ordinary 
way ?—Yes. 

But does not publish to its shareholders separate balance- 
sheets for its various subsidiaries ?—No. 

Merely the consolidated balance-sheet ?—Yes, for the 
subsidiaries. 

In your view, does a document of this kind give to 
shareholders a really correct idea of what the position of the 
group is ?—-It certainly gives a great deal more information 
than the ordinary balance-sheet which simply states interest in 
associated companies. This is certainly a great improvement. 

I am just wondering. Of course, there is nothing in this 
which would enable a shareholder, in a case where there are, 
let me say, four subsidiaries, A, B, C and D, to tell how A is 
doing, or how B is doing. It might very well be, for all that 
this document could tell you, that A is hopelessly insolvent 
and B is very flourishing ?—Quite. 

Therefore the information it gives is defective in that 
respect ?—Yes. We go further, and say they should publish 
profit and loss accounts of each subsidiary company, or a 
summary of them, showing the profit or loss for each subsidiary 
company. 

You go as far as that ?—Yes. 

And the balance-sheet of the subsidiary ?—Yes. 

May I take it that in your view this method of publishing a 
consolidated balance-sheet, although it is a step in the right 
direction, is really not enough ?—It is a beginning, you see; 
it is only starting. It wants to go a little further. 

You see, here you find sundry creditors and trade credit 
balance all lumped together ?—Yes; that is bad. 

And the lands, buildings, plant, machinery, wagons, &c., all 
lumped together ; there is nothing to tell the shareholders what 
the assets of the various subsidiaries are, or what their liabili- 
ties are ?—Surely it states the combined assets and liabilities. 

It lumps all the assets together ; it does not separate them ?— 
In the ordinary balance-sheets of the parent company they 
simply had the investments in one item, and that is the first 


the limelight of public opinion. 


(12) Local government expenditure should be subject 
to control as effective as that in the case of the State. 
The best means of bringing this about seems to be by a 
series of standing orders designed to secure a complete | 
scrutiny of all proposed expenditure, first from the point 
of view of the ability of the area to bear the contemplated | 


! 


item on the amalgamated balance-sheet at the top. 
How do they carry into their balance-sheet their shares in 


| the subsidiaries ?—They call these investments in associated 


companies and they represent the whole share capital of the 
parent company in the subsidiaries. 

It is the same figure, is it ?—Yes. 

Do they adjust the value of their investments in subsidiaries 


burden, and second from the point of view of the rules in accordance with the values as shown by the subsidiaries 


and principles above enumerated. 


| themselves ?—Evidently. In effect they do. 
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And they do not bring in the investments at cost, or at par, 
or anything like that, but would vary them from year to 
year, the investment figure in their own balance-sheet ?— No, 
I think they seem to bring them in at cost, less amounts 
written off. 

May I see the company’s balance-sheet ? (Same handed to 
the learned Chairman.) Of course, the figure of investments 
here at cost is not the same figure as the assets in this 
consolidated balance-sheet ?—No. 

Yes, of course. Really this figure on the left hand side of 
the consolidated balance-sheet is to show the total issued 
share capital of the subsidiary companies divided up into 
headings, (1) the shares held by the holding company, and 
(2) shares held outside ?— Yes. 

But in substance that is what it is: all the share capital of 
all the subsidiaries lumped together as though they were one 
company ?—Yes. 

And carried in, of course, 
accordingly ?—Yes. 

Similarly, of course, there is nothing in this to show which 
of the subsidiaries has issued debentures or mortgages, and to 
what amount. Of course, from the point of view of the 
shareholders this may give them all they want to know; on 
the other hand, a document of this kind would not be much 
use nowadays to a creditor, would it, supposing you had a 
creditor, a person who was dealing with one of the subsidiaries 
and who was not interested in any of the others ?—No. 


There is nothing on this to tell him what is the position of 
the particular company he is dealing with ?—No. 


Would you agree that is one of the defects of this class 
of document?—Yes. (Mr. Rem): If the assets are fairly 
valued he can see the company is solvent; the capital is intact. 


Take the case I was putting, of a holding company having 
an interest in subsidiaries A, B, C and D, and a creditor who 
is only concerned with subsidiary A. What he wants to 
know is the financial position of subsidiary A?—(Mr. Rem) : 
A balance-sheet shows if the capital is intact. 

It does not do that, surely. How can it possibly do that 
when it lumps together all the assets of A, B, Cand D? For 
all anyone looking at this can tell, subsidiary A might have 
lost 75 per cent. of its capital ?—(Mr. Rem): You mean the 
assets may not be properly valued ? 

No, not at all.—(Mr. Rem): The assets are set forth as if 
they were of that value. 

My point is this: If you have got your balance-sheet 
set out as the combined assets of A, B, C and D, there is 
nothing to tell you what the value of the assets of A is.— 
(Mr. Rem): The supplementary statement shows that, I 
think, does it not? 

No. If you look at it they are all lumped together, and it 
is quite impossible, I apprehend, from that for anyone who 
wants to find out the position of subsidiary A to find out what 
it is ?—(Mr. Rem): The parent company knows the whole of 
its capital. 

Yes. That is to say, in this case, they hold all the capital 
of the subsidiaries except what is stated separately, and the 
assets are set forth here. 

Would you look at that document and tell me what is the 
financial position of the first of the subsidiaries named at the 
head of that document ?—That is en bloc. 

Yes, I know; that is the point. If you will imagine that I 
am a creditor and I have been dealing with the first of the 
subsidiaries named at the top of this, and I want to know 
what the financial position of the subsidiary is, I am not 
interested in anything else, because if there is a liquidation 
it is to that subsidiary, and that one alone, that I can look. 
—If it is a public company you could get their balance-sheet. 

But supposing it is a private company ?—You will exercise 
due caution in the giving of credit. 

But the question we are considering here is rather whether 
in-a case of this kind there should be some statutory provision 
compelling disclosure—that is the point--and assuming that 
disclosure was compelled, would it be satisfactory to compel 
disclosure in this form which really would not give the 
creditor what he wants to know? That is the difficulty which 
I feel.—(Mr. Rem): How far are you going? The investment 
in a subsidiary is equivalent to a private investment. 


on the left hand side 


Of course, with: regard to the matter of how far we should 
go, that is a matter for the legislature to decide; but one is 
rather approaching this on the footing that it may be 
desirable within certain limits—I do not say more than that— 
to compel a holding company to give some more information 
both to its shareholders and to its creditors than it does at 
present with regard to subsidiaries. Will you take that quite 
generally and tell me this: That if the legislature thought 
fit to do that, would it be of any real assistance to creditors to 
give them a document of that sort which does not tell them 
anything ?—(Mr. Rem) : I suppose they are quite respectable— 

But there, again, Iam afraid you have not got my point? 
—You want to split them up. 

What a creditor is concerned with, surely, is not the joint 
position of companies A, B, C and D, but the individual 
position of the particular company with which he is dealing ?— 
I find a great difficulty in going down to a fine point with any 
small company. Broadly, the assets are all stated there as 
far as this company is concerned. 

You do not agree with me, anyhow. Perhaps I approach 
it rather from a lawyer’s point of view ?—I am speaking from 
the point of view of the parent company. 

I am approaching it from the point of view of a creditor 
who does not care about the parent company; he is not a 
creditor of the parent company but of the subsidiary company, 
and he wants to know what the position of the subsidiary 
company is. It is no assistance to him to tell him it is a 
subsidiary of a very flourishing parent company, because if the 
subsidiary company goes into liquidation he cannot touch the 
assets of the parent company; the only assets he can go 
against are the assets of the particular subsidiary which owes 
him money ?—The more light the better for the creditors and 
the shareholders. 

(The CHatrman): In other words, we must be thankful for 
small mercies. 

(Mr. Anprewes-Urnwart): With regard to the statement 
in your memorandum, you say a summary of each one? 
—The holding in a subsidiary is similar to an ordinary 
investment. 

(Mr. Tennant): Your recommendation is that they should 
publish separate statements for each subsidiary company ?— 
You may have small private concerns; how are you going to 
get at them ? 

(The Cuarmman): We are talking about the general case, 
the sort of case with which we are all familiar; the defini- 
tion of it may be difficult. We are dealing with the kind of 
case we are all familiar with—these big holding companies. 
That is the thing which we are thinking of, and I apprehend 
that it was to that class of case that this recommendation was 
directed. 

(Mr. Cas): I noticed just now that Mr. Bryden rather 
qualified that word ‘‘statement”’ by saying he meant by that 
profit and loss accounts. I was going to ask him whether he 
really meant profit and loss accounts or balance-sheets. In 
answer to the Chairman when he asked you about profit and 
loss account, you said you intended separate statements to 
mean profit and loss accounts. 

(The Cuarrman): Perhaps, Mr. Bryden, you could clear 
that up. Looking at your recommendation when it refers to 
separate statements or a summary, is that intended to refer 
merely to profit and Joss accounts or to balance-sheets, or to 
both of them ?—(Mr. Brypgn): I think our committee said a 
statement; they just left it at that; that a statement should 
be issued. They did not say whether it was to be a balance- 
sheet or profit and loss account. I should say a balance-sheet 
would be sufficient showing the trading results for each 
subsidiary. 

Anyhow, I imagine on general lines what they were after 
was some statement which would enable the person who got it 
to form a correct view, though not necessarily a detailed view, 
of the financial position of the subsidiary company ?—Yes. 
(Mr. Rem): What was in the mind of the committee was a 
parent company. According to my view, it was in the interests 
of the shareholders of the parent company that they must give 
the necessary information either by separate statements or as 
asummary. They let it be known that the assets were all 
apparently real. 

But it is intended the word ‘‘summary”’ should still be 
governed by the word ‘‘separate,” is it not? Is this an 
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alternative ; either separate statements for each company or a 
summary by which you mean something of this kind ?—Yes, 
from the parent company’s point of view. 

(The Cuarrman): I see. 

(Str Wriu1am McLintock) : Is it not desirable that a parent 
company should state somewhere that it has taken care of all 
the trading losses made by subsidiaries in arriving at the total 
profit ?—How could you carry it out ? 

A consolidated balance-sheet must show the profits, and 
the result must be the profit and loss account balance in the 
group ?—Yes. 

If it is carefully framed ?—This subsidiary statement, I take 
it, shows the aggregate of the profit and loss of all the 
subsidiary companies from the point of view of the parent 
company. Is not that sufficient ? 

It is an advance on anything they are compelled to do 
to-day ?—Are you going the ‘‘ whole hog” and insisting on 
profit and loss accounts being given by all concerns? 

That is the point ?—If you go that far, then it should follow 
that subsidiary companies should be treated in the same way, 
but I do not think Chartered Accountants are prepared to go as 
far as that—to insist on a profit and loss account for each 
subsidiary company, or for the parent company. 

(The Cuarrman): Perhaps you could tell me from your 
experience, is there a rooted objection on the part of holding 
companies to publish to their shareholders the full accounts 
of the subsidiaries ?—(Mr. Rem): I am sorry; I have had so 
little experience ; there is so little of it in Scotland that I could 
not answer that question. 

(The Cuarrman): I think with regard to the question of 
accounts it would be convenient if Mr. Cash, Sir James Martin, 
and Sir William McLintock could continue the matter. 


Auditors and their Qualifications. 

(Mr. Casn): You say in your Memorandum with regard to 
the indemnity clause: ‘‘That such clauses in Articles of 
Association should not be permitted and should be declared 
as of no effect.” ?—(Mr. Bryprx): Yes. 

I suppose you would not think it was feasible to make any 
limitation in the appointment of auditors to any specified 
bodies ?—We advocate the advisability of qualified accountants 
being appointed. 

Would you think anything of the suggestion that auditors in 
all cases should state their qualifications, whatever they may 
be, upon signing the balance-sheets ?—Yes ; it is a very good 
idea. (Mr. Rem): I should like an accountant to be a 
practising accountant. 

Would you think it feasible to make any limitation ?—I 
think that the auditor must be a practising accountant. 

With regard to your Clause 8 (d), would you make that 
universal? You say, ‘‘If a partner of a firm is a director or 
an officer of a company, neither his firm nor any partner of 
that. firm shall be eligible for the appointment of auditor or 
auditors.’’ Would you make that universal, or would you 
make any exception in the case, for instance, of private 
companies where the shares are all in a very few hands ?—(Mr. 
Bryden): I think with regard to private companies we would 
make an exception. The words “or an officer’’ should come 
out. We take that view. 

(Str James Martin): I should like to ask you some questions 
with regard to the duties of auditors as laid down in the 
Companies Acts at present. Do you think it is necessary 
to define them more particularly ?—No, I do not think so. 
The auditors at present have to report, and to include in their 
report any irregularities; to point out if the assets are over- 
valued, or if there are any loans to directors and officials. 
Sect. 113 gives us a great deal of power. 

+ Would you improve the section by attempting to define in 
specific instances what auditors should do?—No; I think it is 
better to leave it open. 

With regard to Mr. Cash’s questions as to the qualifications 
of auditors, is there any difficulty or objection to the suggestion 
that the auditors should state what their qualifications are 
when signing a balance-sheet ?—I think we all do, do not we, 
as a rule? 

I did not take your answer or Mr. Reid’s answer to be very 
definite on the point. I think Mr. Reid said a practising 


Pardon me; but I wish it to be in the Act of Parliament not 
merely an auditor, but that a practising accountant shall be 
appointed as an auditor. 

Cannot anyone be a practising accountant ?—Not unless it 
is his business. : 

Is not it a fact that anyone could start as a practising 
accountant to-morrow morning ?—If that is his business. 

I put it to you that anyone could practise; it is not a 
question of it being his business or not. I submit to you that 
in the present state of the law he could, if he were so disposed, 
commence business as a practising accountant ?—If he is a 
genuine accountant he can be so described. 

No; my contention is that there is nothing in the law to 
prevent it.—Quite. 

What good does it do to say that you shall have a practising 
accountant ?—Because many men are appointed as auditors, for 
example, through the Friendly Society system, who do not 
profess to be practising accountants. If a man professes to 
be a practising accountant you have to take him at his own 
estimate. 

I submit to you that it is no safeguard whatever to say that 
a man shall be a practising accountant, because anyone can 
be a practising accountant ?—If he is a genuine practising 
accountant he will be eligible under my clause. 

Why not consider the idea which Mr. Cash put forward, that 
every auditor should state his proper qualifications after his 
signature ?—I do not think Parliament would do it, from my 
experience. 

Need we bother about what Parliament will do; it is only 
for us to consider what ought to be done and make our 
recommendation. If that is turned down we have got rid of 
our responsibility ?—I am thoroughly in favour. 


Consolidated Balance Sheets (resumed). 

(Str James Marrin): I should like to go back to the 
question of the consolidated balance-sheet. Is there any 
advantage whatever in a consolidated balance-sheet over and 
beyond the legal balance-sheet which is now in force ?—Yes, 
I think so. The legal balance-sheet only shows the 
investments, does it not, or investments in the subsidiary 
companies, and this further balance-sheet gives more detailed 


information ; you know the amounts due to the creditors, and 
the assets are detailed. 

As the Chairman has pointed out, the consolidation does 
not give you any index to the actual position of the 
subsidiaries ?—No ; but if that had been put in four columns, 
as it would have been if I had done it, you would have seen 
each company’s assets, liabilities and profit and loss balances. 
That would mean, would it not, if you put it in columns, 
stating the position of every company ?—Yes. 

Might I put to you the case of a parent company or a holding 
company which has over 100 subsidiaries; what is going to 
become of your columns then ?—Well, you would have to print 
them in another way. It must show that some of the sub- 
sidiaries were in a poor way, and the shareholders would say: 
We had better wind them up. 

Does it not point to this: That to be of any use whatever 
one must publish the legal balance-sheet and also publish the 
balance-sheet of all the subsidiaries ?—Yes. 

Then it means that the unfortunate shareholder would get 
a huge bundle of documents, does it not ?—Of course, it would 
in the case of 100 companies, but that is very exceptional, is 
it not?—(Mr. Rep): You are assuming—— 

I am not assuming anything; I am putting an actual 
case?—(Mr. lxm): In this case may I ask whether the 
subsidiaries are all controlled by the parent company, because 
I think what Mr. Bryden and I meant to say was that it only 
applies to subsidiary companies which are controlled by the 
parent company. 

(Str James Martrn): I think you can assume the control for 
the purpose of the question. I cannot answer that right off. 
(Mr. Branp): I know of a case where there are over 
100 companies controlled by the parent company. 

(Mr. Harotp Brown): Can you have a subsidiary company 
which is not controlle by the parent company? What is the 
distinction you draw between a subsidiary company which is 
controlled and——-I want to get a definition of the word 


accountant, but does that get you any further ?—(Mr. Rem): 


“subsidiary.” It really implies, I should say, control. 
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(Mr.Mortimer): What is control —334 percent. or51 percent. ? 

(Mr. Tennant): 651. 

(Sir James Martin): Weare getting into rather deep waters, 
if we are trying to determine what are controlled companies 
and what are not. 

(Mr. Mortimer): I only wanted to get some idea of what 
the witness meant. 

(Sm Jaws Martin: I am trying to follow up the questions 
which have been put as to whether it is possible to improve 
upon the publication of accounts as at presentissued. I donot 
want to get involved in a lot of legal questions which I am 
not qualified to deal with. I take it that your view really is 
that it would be better to have the existing balance-sheets plus 
the balance-sheets of all the other companies ?— (Mr. BrypEy) : 
Yes, that is it; or, if not, this system. (Mr. Rerp): A summary. 

With regard to the summary, the Chairman bas already 
asked questions which show the great objections that there 
are to it ?—(Mr. Brypen): Yes. 

I put it to you that the objections which there are to a 
summary which puts all the subsidiaries together would be 
greater in force if applied to a consolidated balance-sheet 
which attempted to consolidate the whole of the liabilities 
and assets together. If all the liabilities and all the assets 
were consolidated the position of the parent company might 
be entirely lost ?7—Yes ; I should not desire that. 

The main company might be in difficulties; it is true it 
would have these holdings, but it might have difficulties 
inherent in itself ?—Yes. 

And by amalgamating together all the other items you 
might lose the real position, and the balance-sheet would be 
a far worse document than the one which is at present put 
forward ?—Yes, that is so. 

(Mr. Sriepex): With regard to this combined balance-sheet. 
Mr. Reid, I think, said that the idea was to show the position 
on behalf of the parent company only. Might not you have 
this position, that the combined balance-sheet might show 
that the liabilities exceeded the assets, but, in fact, when you 
came to look into it, you would find it was only one of the 
subsidiary companies that was badly down and that the 
parent company was really solvent ?—Yes. 

It does not necessarily show the position of the parent 
company either, does it?—You take a group of investments of 
an insurance company, say, in Buenos Aires; some of them 
are weak, but they can still be continued at cost price. 

But the combined balance-sheet does not necessarily show 
it?—It gives the aggregate of the investments in the same 
way as for a subsidiary company. 

It may be charging the assets with more liabilities than in 
fact are due from the parent company ?—It is quite true 
there may be some lame ducks among the subsidiary com- 
panies, but you have got the aggregate certified here. They 
are all controlled from one board. 

Perhaps it is in fact charging the parent company with 
debts for which the parent company is not liable ?—It may. 

(Mr. Harotp Brown): I think perhaps my colleague got 
you to say something which you did not quite mean. He put 
it to you that the consolidated balance-sheet was of very little 
use, and that the only thing which was of any real use was the 
balance-sheet of a holding company and all the balance-sheets 
of the various subsidiary companies ?—(Mr. Bryprn): Yes. 

I understand you assent to that proposition ?—Yes. 

I would like to put this to you : Inconsidering this question 
as to whether consolidated bailance-sheets are, or are not, of 
value, or should or should not be made compulsory, are you 
looking at it from the point of view of a shareholder in the 
holding company, or from the point of view of a creditor, or 
possible creditor, of the holding company, or one of the 
subsidiaries ?— Really from the point of view of the shareholder 
in the large company. 

I rather gathered from what you said in reply to the 
Chairman that you had in mind the position of the share- 
holder ?—Yes, and the creditor also. 

From that point of view I should like to put this to you: 
Supposing you were a shareholder in a holding company 
which, we will say, has not 100 but ten subsidiary companies. 
I do not want you to imagine yourself as a shareholder with 
your qualifications as an accountant, but as the ordinary 
outside investing shareholder with no special qualifications as 


an accountant; would you rather receive the balance-sheet 
of a holding company and a properly prepared consolidated 
balance-sheet of the subsidiary companies, or the balance- 
sheet of the holding company and ten different and separate 
balance-sheets of each of the subsidiary companies ?—If you 
are asking me as an accountant, of course I would. 

Iagree. I will put it to youin this way. Supposing asa 
shareholder you receive the balance-sheet of the holding 
company and ten balance-sheets of the subsidiary companies, 
before you could form any true estimate of the real position 
would not the first thing you would have to do be to sit 
down and prepare some sort of consolidated balance-sheet for 
yourself ?—I do not think so; surely not. The subsidiary 
balance-sheets would show the results of each company. 

But they would not show, would they, the inter-company 
transactions? You could not tell, from looking at these 
balance-sheets, whether subsidiary company A had been 
selling to subsidiary company B at an inflated price and 
thereby largely increasing, or fictitiously increasing, the profit 
of subsidiary company A?—No, you could not tell that. 

But if you had a properly prepared consolidated balance- 
sheet, certified by reputable accountants, they would have— 
at least I suggest they would have—eliminated improper 
transactions of that sort ?—Yes. 

And that therefore a consolidated balance-sheet, as far as 
the shareholder in the holding company is concerned, would 
probably be of very much greater value to him than a bundle 
of loose balance-sheets of all the subsidiary companies ?— 
Yes, probably it would be more convenient. 

(The Cuarnrman): May I ask, Mr. Brown, why it is you 
assume that the accountants preparing the consolidated 
balance-sheet would have eliminated these transactions? I 
do not see how it could be done. They do not draw up 
something quite independent, do they ? 

(Mr. Casu): I think Mr. Brown is right. He used the phrase 
‘* improper transactions ’’ I think, but eliminating that phrase 
you would find in practice a great number of cross entries 
between the two companies where there was inter-trading, 
that is to say, company A would have company B as a debtor 
and company C as a creditor, and when you cut all those out 
you do then get a true position of the whole combine so far as 
the relative assets and liabilities are concerned. 

(Mr. Brown): I will withdraw the word ‘‘ improper.” 

(The CHarrman): It would only eliminate it in so far as it 
appeared at the moment in the form of a debt owing by one 
company to the other; in so far as that debt had been 
liquidated by payment you would not eliminate it. The assets 
of subsidiary A might have been swollen by selling goods to 
subsidiary B at an inflated price. If it had been paid for 
those goods the profit would have gone into those assets and 
would be there; you would not eliminate that? 

(Mr. Harotp Brown): The point upon which I wanted to 
get the witness’s view was whether it really is correct from the 
point of view of a shareholder in a holding company. I am 
not dealing now with the point of view of a creditor, or possible 
creditor. I am dealing with the point of view of the 
shareholder of a holding company ; whether it really is correct 
to suggest that the shareholder is able to get a more correct 
view if he gets a sheaf of loose sheets which he has not the 
knowledge to amalgamate for himself, or whether he gets a 
statement which has been prepared by a reputable accountant, 
certified by him, where they have done the work for him and 
amalgamated them. I suggest that the shareholders in the 
holding company is very much better off and much more 
likely to get a true picture of the situation if he gets the 
consolidated balance-sheet than if he gets a dozen or more 
loose balance-sheets containing entries which he cannot check, 
but which must in the nature of things probably contain a 
great number of inter-company transactions which ought to 
be eliminated. 

(The Cuarrman): I quite appreciate that. It seems to me 
that the assumption underlying your question was putting 
the case a little too high, asking the witness to assume that a 
consolidated balance-sheet necessarily eliminated the results 
of inter-company transactions. But will you please go on? 

(Mr. Harotp Brown): Supposing you, as a Chartered 
Accountant, are employed to prepare a consolidated balance- 
sheet which you are to certify and which is to go out to the 
shareholders of a holding company. Would you, in preparing 
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that, consider it a right and proper thing for you to do to 
eliminate as far as possible inter-company transactions so as 
to simplify the situation ?— Yes; take them out on both sides. 


(The Cuarrman): This is a very important point, and I am 
sure you will forgive me, but it all depends upon what you 
mean by the word ‘ transaction.”” I can understand that 
you would eliminate inter-company debits and credits, but 
how can you eliminate a transaction which is concluded ?— 
(Mr. Rem): An asset and a liability; but this elimination is 
really immaterial. 


(Mr. Harotp Brown): As far as the balance-sheet is 
concerned it would be an asset or a liability. If you were 
preparing a consolidated profit and loss account, then I take 
it you would have to check the question of inter-company 
transactions ? 

(Mr. Branp): Or subsidiaries holding a large number of 
shares. 

(Mr. Harotp Brown): Yes. I do not want to get into 
the position of giving evidence, but the complications that you 
would get I think would be very great. 


(The Cuarrman): I want to get it quite clear. There may 
be something wrapped up 1n the use of the word ‘*‘ transaction,”’ 
and I want to be quite sure how far it goes. I can quite 
appreciate, as I have said, taat would eliminate inter-company 
debits and credits and baiance them out, but what I want to 
know is whether, in answering your question, the witness 
intended to imply that you could eliminate the result of 
transactions of the kind you have mentioned, sales at inflated 
value which were closed ; the goods had been bought and paid 
for and the thing is closed. How can you eliminate that ? 


(Mr. Harotp Brown): You could not eliminate them, but 
you could comment on them. 


(The Cuarrman): That is a different matter. Now I have 
all I want, if it is a matter of comment and not a matter 
of elimination. I do not want to put anything into the 
witness’s mouth; I am sure the witness appreciates what I 
am after. Perhaps now the witness could give his answer 
again, in view of that discussion, and see exactly what it would 
be that he could eliminate. 


(Srk_ Wiii1am McLivtocx): 
transactions. 


(The Cuarrman): This is Mr. Brown's question. Mr. Brown, 
would you put your question again, and Mr. Bryden will 
answer it in the light of the discussion which he has heard ? 


(Mr. Harotp Brown): Yes. Assuming that you were 
employed professionally to certify for publication to the 
shareholders of a holding company a consolidated balance- 
sheet of either all the subsidiary companies, or all the 
subsidiary companies and the parent company, would you as 
far as possible, in preparing that and certifying it, eliminate 
on both sides inter-company transactions, putting on the word 
‘**transactions”’ the interpretation which the Chairman has 
put, and, if so, what sort of transactions or entries would you 
eliminate, and which would you leave alone ?—If there is only 
one balance-sheet for the whole concern we would leave out 
the debtors and creditors between the companies, but in the 
trading company A trades with company B, we would not 
eliminate that: that would be impossible: in the balance- 
sheet the debtors would be left out and the corresponding 
creditors also. 

Supposing you ascertain that sub-company A had been 
selling to sub-company B at what appeared to you to be an 
unduly high price, thereby inflating the profits of company A, 
and you found that company B had not been able to re-sell 
those goods and they were in stock in company B, would you 
take any steps either to eliminate that transaction or to 
comment on it in your report, or to deal with it in any way, 
or would you pass it?—I think we should comment on it in 
our report. 

You would either comment on it or.deal with it in some 
way ?—Yes. 

If the shareholder, instead of receiving that consolidated 
balance-sheet and all the facts being exactly the same, 
received the balance-sheet of each of the companies separately, 
would there be anything on those balance-sheets to show him 


There are two kinds of 


I will put in inter-company trading ?—No. 

He could not find out himself ?—No. 

There is one other point I should like to ask you about. It 
was suggested, I think, that the auditor of a company should be 
a duly qualified accountant, and that that should be a statutory 
requirement. Have you any experience of small companies 
that are formed, not necessarily for trading, but for the 
purpose of holding property, where that might work con- 
siderable hardship ?— Yes, I see what you mean. 


I have in my mind a case in the village in which I live, 
where we bought a recreation ground. It was a leasehold 
property, and no one wanted to hold it; so we formed a small 
company to own this recreation ground, and I suppose the 
whole income of the company amounts to possibly £25 or £50 
a year. Is it suggested that that company must employ a 
duly qualified accountant to certify its accounts instead 
of the local greengrocer, who does it now?—Is it a limited 
company ? 

Yes.—You could perhaps restrict it to all companies of 
£500 capital and upwards. 


(Str Wit1am McLixtock): May I take Mr. Bryden’s illus- 
tration? When one company lends money to another sub- 
sidiary, then on the consolidated balance-sheet the liability in 
the one company and the asset in the other disappear 
entirely ?—Both disappear. 

Then you have the case of a company which may have sold 
through one of its subsidiaries goods at an abnormally high 
price for the purpose, which Mr. Brown quite properly put, of 
showing a profit in one which they could not ordinarily earn. 
The accountant of the subsidiary company would challenge 
that transaction whether there was a consolidated balance- 
sheet or not ?—Quite so. 

That is, if he were attending to his duties. Then you have 
the case cf sales by one subsidiary to another, or the parent to 
the subsidiary, which showed a normal profit, but the goods 
were still unsold in the possession of the subsidiary buying 
company. What would you do in that case ?—Of course, the 
goods should be taken in at cost or market value, whichever is 
lower. 

In other words, if subsidiary A, which sold the goods, had 
not done so, but had them in stock, you would insist on 


that there had been these inter-company transactions?— 
Inter-company trading. 


subsidiary B in a consolidated balance-sheet valuing them on 
the same principle as A would have done ?—Yes, at a cost or 
market value, whichever is lower in either company. 

Is it within your knowledge that in everyday practice that 
is the method which is generally followed ?—It is the usual 
method. 

You would say that in all properly conducted companies 
having subsidiaries they ought to follow that practice ? —Yes. 


Therefore the consolidated balance-sheet does not conceal 
things which would otherwise be hidden if they did not 
produce one to the shareholder; the mere consolidation does 
not conceal anything which would not be concealed; it is the 
same even if they had no consolidated balance-sheet ?—Yes, 
if the subsidiary accounts were made up properly, there is 
nothing to conceal. 

Assume these illustrations which I have given you have 
taken place. It would still be quite improper, even 
although there were no consolidated balance-sheet ?—Still be 
improper ?—— 

I mean to say in the two cases of an inflated profit between 
one company and another and to have no profit in one 
subsidiary where the goods had not been sold by the other: 
there ought to be a reserve made in the latter case?— 
Certainly. 

Take the company whose accounts you have just submitted : 
that company is acting in a double capacity: it is not only a 
holding company but an operating company ?—That is so. 

As against a pure holding company ?—Yes. 

In tfle report to the shareholders evidently they have done 
something in the way of giving the shareholders additional 
information in producing this consolidated account of the 
subsidiaries ?—Yes. > 

All they do is this. They say: ‘‘ We have an investment 
in our balance-sheet which has cost us £2,600,000,” and they 
proceed to show you on a separate statement what the assets 
are against them ?—Yes. 
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That clearly is an advantage to the shareholders in the 
holding company ?--Yes. 

But, as the Chairman put to you, it discloses nothing but the 
general position to a creditor of a subsidiary company ?—Yes. 

Of course, at present the creditor of the subsidiary company 
gets no information whatever?—-No, the creditor probably 
would not see the balance-sheet in any case. 

So that it is not only a question of the creditors getting no 
information here, but they get no more misleading information 
by this statement than they would according to what is 
termed a legal balance-sheet ?—-No more misleading. 

The creditor of a subsidiary company gets a little more 
information in this detailed subsidiary balance-sheet than if 
he did not get one at all ?—Yes. 

Is there any practical difficulty, in your view, in framing 
the consolidated balance-sheet ?—I cannot say that I see any 
practical difficulty in it ? 

Could you tell us why the practice is not more common, 
according to your view, to produce a consolidated balance- 
sheet ?—It is becoming more common now, is it not? 

I agree it is becoming a little more common, but have you 
any views as to why it is not the everyday practice of a 
holding company ?—-(Mr. Rep): Holding companies are 
comparatively new. 

Assume it is not new?—Are you any worse off? There 
is one practical difficulty. It is very convenient having one 
auditor, who speaks for the subsidiary company as well. 

That is very desirable?—Is there any reason to suppose 
that the balance-sheet of a subsidiary company is not made 
up on ordinary honest lines ? 

Of course, there is one serious difficulty. Assume there is 
not a common auditor. The holding company pays, we will 
say, £1,000,000 for a certain number of shares in a certain 
company and buys all its share capital. There is no 
obligation on that subsidiary to alter its own figures; it may 
have all its assets written down to a nominal sum ?—It is not 
uncommon. 

And the balance-sheet which would then be produced, the 
subsidiary certified balance-sheet would give no information 
at all worth anything to the shareholders in the holding 
company ?—The shareholders in the holding company have 
bought shares at a premium, and they consider the shares are 
well worth the premium. 

That is not quite my point. Assume that the balance- 
sheet of that subsidiary company is audited, we will say, 
by some other firm of auditors than the auditor of the 
holding company. He is not concerned, as auditor of 
the subsidiary, with the values at which these shares change 
hands ?—No. 

And therefore the balance-sheet which he certifies represent- 
ing that investment of £1,000,000 if you saw it, might show 
an investment on paper of only £100,000 ?—Yes. 


(Srr Wiit1am McLintocx): Therefore to get the picture 
complete you must write up the assets of the subsidiary 
company in relation to the price paid for those shares, before 
you consolidate them ? 


(Mr. Casu): Or introduce the difference as goodwill. 


(Str Wii11am McLintocx): I am coming to that. But the 
point is: How otherwise can you consolidate a set of subsidiary 
balance-sheets unless you bring all their assets on to a common 
basis of value; or at least a basis of value having relation to 
the price paid for the shares ?—Take the market value of the 
shares—- ; 

No, not exactly; because these shares had no market value: 
they are not quoted as a general rule ?—I should deprecate the 
writing up of assets. i 

Why ?—Because it may be a temporary occasion. 

The point is: How can you have a consolidated balance-sheet 
unless you readjust the values of the assets of the subsidiary 
to correspond with the price paid for those shares by the 
holding company ?—I thought you were talking of the parent 
company getting its balance-sheet and something of this sort 
for the subsidiary. 

This company clearly has values on all the assets of the 
subsidiary companies which correspond with the price paid for 
the shares of these companies ?—Yes. 


(Str Wiiu1am McLinrock): And therefore, unless you have 
an adjustment of the values of the assets of the subsidiaries 
to correspond with the price paid for the shares, you 
— consolidate them and show a statement worth anything 
at al 

(The Cuarrman): The balance-sheet would not balance. 


(Srr Wii11am McLivrock): Yes, it would; but instead of 
having £4,000,000 in this statement you might have assets 
of half-a-million, and you have to readjust that with the price 
paid of two-and-a-half millions?—Our figures are smaller 
in the north than yours. A holding company paid £25,000 
for the shares in a subsidiary company. In the books 
of the parent company that asset appears at the cost price, 
namely, £25,000, but in the subsidiary company, whose 
books I also audit, the share capital remains the same, at 
£15,000. 

How will you consolidate those accounts?—I am not 
proposing to consolidate them. I say the parent company 
has quite a good asset which cost such and such and the 
revenue justifies it.so that it is unnecessary to write down 
that asset. I do not see any need for it. 


(Mr. Casu): That is not Sir William McLintock’s question. 


(Str Wiiu1am McLintock): I am not suggesting that the 
cost price paid for the shares is not a proper price, but before 
you can consolidate you must bring the accounts of all the 
subsidiaries into line with the values placed on the shares at 
the time of purchase, either by creating an entry for goodwill 
or writing up the assets ?—Not necessarily. 


(Mr. Hanotp Brown): Or write down the value of the 
shares. 

(Sm Witi1am McLintocs): You cannot do that. It would 
never do, in your opinion, to produce a legal balance-sheet 
with an asset of two-and-a-half million pounds and then 
proceed to give a consolidated statement showing that the 
assets are worth half-a-million?—The capital of the 
subsidiary company may be nominally half-a-million, but be 
well worth two-and-a-half millions. How do you arrive at 
the half-a-million?—I buy shares at a premium and the 
premium may be high. 

(Mr. Casx): Putting Sir William McLintock’s question in 
another form: How do you propose, on the illustration you 
gave, to deal with the difference between the premium price 
you paid for the shares of the subsidiary and par value at 
which they appear in the subsidiary company ?—I think no 
steps are necessary at all. 

If you consolidate . . . ?—I am not proposing to. 

If you consolidate, how do you propose to deal with the 
point?—It is very simple. In this case it represents 
the investment in the subsidiary company at £25,000, the 
capital of which is £15,000, but there may be £5,000 on 


| reserve fund, and so forth; the buildings may have been 


written down very savagely, and so forth. 


(Str Wri11am McLintocr): Where the price paid represents 
the share value in the books plus the reserves there is no 
difficulty. Iam not suggesting to you that the consolidated 
balance-sheet is not a desirable thing to have.—I am quite 
content with this summary. 


I want to know if you agree that before you can consolidate 
the balance-sheet of a group of subsidiaries, the company which 
controls these subsidiaries must bring the asset values into 
line with the price paid for the shares. I suggest te you that 
unless they do that, either by creating what is proper, a good 
will value, or if they have paid for them on the basis that their 
assets were unduly written down, then we must write up its 
assets in the consolidated balance-sheet ?—I do not think it is 
necessary. Apart from the reserve you estimate that there 
is a certain good will as well. 


In the case of private companies and the question of the 
auditor being a partner of the firm, that is that neither the firm 
nor any of the partners should be auditors. If one of the 
members happens to be a director, are there any exceptions to 
that really ?—There are a great many at present. 


There are hundreds of private companies where the interests 
of the shareholders and the directors are one; I mean the 
directors own all the shares?—That exists with public 
companies in Scotland as well as private companies. 
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I think in public companies the rule is quite a salutary one; 
but I am suggesting private companies where the directors—it 
is really a private partnership in effect—where that state of 
matters exists what is the objection to one partner being a 
director and the other partner being the auditor, or even the 
firm, for that matter ?—He has to criticise his own partner. 
Has he the same freedom? It applies in public companies as 
well as private companies in Scotland. 

I suggest to you that the accountants are more likely to be 
correct where there are two, when one is there to criticise the 
other, than in the other method which you suggest ?—In 
practice perhaps it may be so, but theoretically, no. 

Do you agree with that view?—In actual practice? 

Yes.—I do not think I have come across cases of a partner 
auditor being found -emiss. 

I am not suggesting that. I want to know if you agree with 
the view that it is not an undesirable state of affairs to 
exist?—I think it is expedient that they should be 
independent persons. 

Even in the case of a private company ?--If it is a family 
matter, perhaps one might make an exception there. 

(Mr. Brypen): I think private companies should be exempt. 
We had in our view public companies, really. 

It is public companies you are referring to ?—Yes, I think 
so when we had it before us. 

That is my point, because there are many private companies 
where the other position exists and works all right ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Mortimer): With regard to what Mr. Bryden said 
just now about sending out all the accounts of subsidiary 
companies, would it not be absolutely essential in order 
to afford a true view to give a sort of resumé of the 
method of contracting between the various subsidiary 
companies and the main company?—(Mr. Rein): Is that 
essential with the same people? It is a question of Pau! and 
Peter. The parent is supposed to have some regard for the 
children. It cannot benefit them in the end if real losses are 

concealed. 

But, as a matter of fact, if an untrue exalted position is 
disclosed by a balance-sheet due to trade between the 
subsidiary companies, is it not generally done in the hope of 
giving a good appearance to the company? ‘That is the 
object, presumably ; the directors are not dishonest ?—There 
is always a certain amount of window dressing, of course, 
with big institutions, but there are cases of rascality, no doubt. 

With regard to the existence of subsidiary companies ?— 
Yes. Does not it sub-divide the labour ? 

(Mr. Mortimer): Yes, probably; and very often because 
they cannof buy the whole of the shares. 

(Mr. Branp): Historical reasons. 

(Mr. Mortimer): In amalgamations very often you cannot 
get in all the outstanding shares, and you have to continue 
the subsidiary company. 

(Mr. Brann): It is the cost of winding them up. 

(Mr. Mortmee): Yes. You have bought the shares 
gradually and if you transfer them you may have to pay 
1 per cent. on all the fixed assets. There are many reasons. 
Very often you have got contracts ; very often you have leases, 
and very often you hold various patents?—Is not the 
subsidiary company as likely to be as well managed as the 
parent company ? 

Probably. It was suggested that this consolidated balance- 
sheet would give a true view; that is the only object of it, I 
understand ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Branp): You think it is helpful ?—-It shows where the 
assets are in the aggregate, and, after all, the subsidiary 
companies are themselves an aggregate because they all 
belong to the parent company. 

Supposing a lot of the subsidiary companies are foreign, 
it might take much longer to prepare a real consolidated 
balance-sheet than to issue the balarice-sheet of the holding 
company ; it might mean many months delay, I suppose ?— 
Yes, you might experience that delay. 

(Mr. Brann): You prefer, if a shareholder of a company, 
to have a six months delay rather than to receive a balance- 
sheet of the holding company only ? 

(Mr. Mortrmer): Mr. Bryden started this discussion on the 


shown. How would you deal in a consolidated balance-sheet 
with, say, a subsidiary which had been bought for £100,000 
but had an unsatisfied judgment of £1,000,000 against it? 
How would you treat it then? You are one of the expert 
witnesses who are giving us evidence on this ?—(Mr. Rem): 
The result would be that the company would bust if there 
was a judgment for £1,000,000. 

You take it right out ?—It would cease to be an asset. 

(Mr. Branp): Do you think the objection against a holding 
company showing its holding balance-sheet in other subsidiaries 
is overcome if the rule is followed that all losses of the 
subsidiary company are brought into account as well as the 
profits ?—(Mr. Brypen): Yes. 

Is that one of the main objections?—Yes, to see which 
companies are doing well or otherwise. 

(Mr. Branp): You may get a holding company that brings 
in the profits of the subsidiary company and not the losses. 

(Mr. Mortrmer): Simply dividends declared. 

(Mr. Brann): Before the holding company declares a 
dividend it should be obligatory to bring in all losses as well 
as profits ?— Yes. 

Would that do away with most of the objections ?—Yes, 
that would; but all the same we want the actual assets as 
well. I think it is very necessary that each subsidiary 
company should show its result. If there is a business which 
has 50 branches in England, well, we show what they make 
in Manchester and everywhere else. 

I am thinking of companies with subsidiaries spread all 
over the world; then perhaps there are much greater 
difficulties involved ?—(Mr. Rerp): In this case the profits 
and losses are all combined together. (Mr. Brypen): You 
cannot teli. (Mr. Rem): The consolidated balance-sheet 
shows a credit for depreciation, reserve accounts, and profit 
and loss accounts all combined, which I think is a mistake. 


Auditors and Statutory Obligations, 

(The Chairman): In your experience, are there any matters 
in which it would be desirable to have the hands of auditors 
strengthened vis-a-vis the company; for instance, it has been 
suggested that pressure is sometimes brought to bear on 
auditors to omit any reference to such things as unsecured 
loans to directors, and that sort of thing; and that a weak 
auditor might find it difficult to resist pressure of that kind. 
It is suggested that if statutory obligations were imposed in 
that class of case, an auditor would find that his hands would 
be very much strengthened. Could you give us the result of 
your experience with regard to that matter ?—I have found it 
very difficult. There is the usual immunity clause invariably 
now that directors may trade with the company. They may 
be large eustomers and they may have a current account. If 
these sums were excessive it would be incumbent on the 
auditor to put it into his report, separate from the certificate, 
that such matters should be looked into; but it is very 
difficult for instance, in the case of loans to directors 
sometimes quite outside the business of the company. 

In a case of that kind I apprehend that an auditor, or most 
auditors, would conceive it their duty to make some remarks 
in their reports if the item was important enough to deserve 
attention ?—I have done so, and lost my job. 

That is rather the kind of thing that I have in mind; 
whether you have had any experience of cases where it would 
be desirable to strengthen an auditor’s hands. In your 
particular case you were strong enough, but it may be that a 
weak auditor, in fear of losing his job, might have omitted a 
reference to that; whereas if he had been able to point to a 
statutory obligation the directors would have been bound to 
submit to it and could not have taken any exception to it ?— 


dismissed ? 

I think that is carrying the matter rather far?—The 
directors generally guide the shareholders. 

That opens up various difficulties, but in practice I want to 
get from you quite the broad position whether you think there 
should be in certain specific cases some statutory direction 
to auditors that they were to call attention to certain specific 
matters, and thus strengthen the hands of a weak auditor 
vis-a-vis the directors?—Would you go back to the old Act 
of 1862 where officers’ balances had to be stated separately ? 


basis that the position of the subsidiary company ought to be 


Would you indicate that; would you dare to do so? 


Could not you give them some remedy for being unjustly ~ 
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I want you to help us from your experience. I want to get 
evidence from you as to whether your experience leads you to 
think that there are cases in which some statutory provision 
of that kind would strengthen the hands of a weak auditor ?— 
I think it would be splendid if you could get it; it would be a 
great help to auditors. 

Does it happen, sometimes, from your experience, that 
pressure is brought to bear on auditors ?-Undoubtedly. 

You have given us one instance in your cwn experience 
where pressure was brought to bear with regard to large loans 
to directors. Could you give us any other class of case in 
which in your experience pressure is exercised? Of course, 
a strong auditor resists it, as we know, but they are not all 
strong ?—Sometimes there is a difference of opinion as to the 
value of stock in trade. ; 

With regard to a thing of that kind, of course, it would be 
difficult to provide for, one can see; but apart from that you 
have not any suggestions to make as to ways in which 
auditors’ hands might be strengthened ?—There are cases, of 
course, of straining to pay a dividend in which one must 
exercise a discretion. 

Those may be matters of degree ; it is difficult to deal with 
them ?—I think it would be very helpful to auditors if it could 
be enacted that directors’ and other officers’ balances should 
be stated separately. 

What do you think, Mr. Bryden ?—!Mr. Brypen): I think 
80; say over £109, or something like that. 

You think it would strengthen the hands of auditors ?— 
Yes.—(Mr. Rerp): Are you going to call it a loan; would you 
limit it to a loan or a current account ? 

That is a matter which we shall have to consider; I only 
wanted to get the idea from you. I understand it is not the 
desire of the Chartered Accountants of Scotland to have any 
such special immunity as is afforded by the indemnity clause 
in certain forms of Articles ?—No. 

You do not wish it?—-No. We think it strengthens our 
position and justifies an increase of fee, perhaps. 

Can you tell me why it is not desirable to give a company 
power to make a levy on shareholders ?—It is against the 
principle of limited liability. 

Have not you had experience of cases where the absence of 
such a power has necessitated some expensive reconstruction ? 
—Yes. 

If the power existed, assuming it was hedged round by 
sufficient safeguards, in practice it would enable a company 
to carry on without going through the expense of an elaborate 
reconstruction?—I should not propose it, because it would 
look like failure. 

That is really your reason for objecting to it?—And I think 
it would put an embargo on a sale of shares. 

Cash): As regards the question of loans to directors 
and officers you can quite understand if you put these into a 
statement which is going to be published that it might raise 
serious objections to stating such loans in perfectly genuine 
cases ?—I quite agree. I know the difficulty there is, for 
instance, with banks. 

(The Cuarrman): We are alive to that; we have had 
evidence about that in the case of banks. 

(Mr. Caso): You would agree that it would have to be 
qualified very considerably ?— Yes. 

(Mr. Srizsex): Are you satisfied with the position of funds 
out of which dividends may be paid—my real point is this: 
Do you think that dividends ought to be paid when the 
company has in fact suffered capital losses?—That is a 
question of prudence, perhaps. The law allows it. 

But is it a right state of the law ?—I do not think it is 
right, but the law allows it. You can carry a capital loss to 
suspense and leave it hanging like Mahomet's coffin. 

You do not think it is right?—I do not think it is prudent. 

It is not in accordance really with the practice of the best 
accountants, is it?—Trust companies, for example; but that is 
a loss of capital which may be more or less temporary: but 
loss of trade may also be left in suspense. That is to be 
deprecated. 

(Mr. Srrenzx): It is really difficult to find out exactly what 
the law is. 


Rebietws. 


Income Tax and Super Tax Chart, 1925/1926. 
By C. A. Tolley. London: 4, Great Winchester Street, 
E.C. (Price, with Free State Supplement, 3s. post jree.) 


This useful publication has developed into something more 
than a mere chart and gives a large amount of useful 
information in easily accessible form. It deals with Income 
Tax and Super Tax in all its aspects, and is exceedingly 
useful as a means of obtaining brief information and as a 
reference to the sections of the Income Tax Statutes, where 
fuller particulars can be obtained. A supplementary chart 
deals with the complicated position of the Irish Free State 
Tax and relief from double taxation in relation thereto. 
Mr. Tolley also publishes Income Tax Tables showing the 
working out of the tax payable on various incomes for the 
year 1925/1926. This is published at 1s. 7d. post free. 


Income Tax and Super Tax Law and Cases. By 
Ronald Staples, of the Inland Revenue Department. 
London: Gee & Co. (Publishers), Limited, 6, Kirby 
Street, E.C. (629 pp. Price 25s.) 


This looks rather a formidable book, but the matter is well 
compiled and arranged and the whole field of Income Tax 
is thoroughly dealt with. The work is intended to supply the 
needs of Accountants, Solicitors and others who require full 
information on the subject, and in order also to meet the 
requirements of students the introduction deals at some 
length with the origin, history and development of the Tax. 
For convenience, the matter is arranged under subject 
headings in alphabetical order, but the sections of the various 
Acts can be readily found by reference to the table of Statutes 
which sets out the enactments in order of date, with the 
page on which each section may be found. There is, in 
addition, a full index to the whole book and a table of 
cases cited. 


Income Taxes in the British Dominions, Supplement 
No. 4. London: H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, W.C. (40 pp. Price 1s. net.) 

This is the fourth of a series of supplements which are 
being issued from time to time in relation to the Income Tax 
Laws of the British Dominions, Colonies and Protectorates. 
The supplement, as usual, is divided into two parts, the first 
being a series of additional pages to be added to the book and 
dealing with taxation in Australia—Northern Territory 
and Queensland—while the second part consists of additions 
and corrections intended to be incorporated in the text. 


Practical Book- Keeping and Commercial Knowledge. 
Fourth Edition. By Ernest E. Spicer, F.C.A., and 
Ernest C. Pegler, F.U.A. I.ondon: H.F,L. (Publishers) 
Limited, 17, Ironmonger Lane, E.C. (34 pp. Price 
78. 6d. net.) 

This book is already well-known and the present edition has 
been thoroughly revised. The appendix is now divided into 
two parts, one dealing with commercial abbreviations and the 
other with commercial terms and their meanings. 


The Secretary’s Manual on the Law and Practice 
of Joint Stock Companies. Nineteenth Edition. 
By T. E. Haydon, M.A., K.C., and Sir Gilbert Garnsey, 
K.B.E., F.C.A. London: Jordan & Sons, Limited, 
116, Chancery Lane, W.C. (440 pp. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 


In the production of this edition, Sir Gilbert Garnsey is 
now associated with Mr. Haydon, and the book has been 
revised and brought up to date. The chapter dealing with 
books required by Statute has been partly re-written, and also 
the chapter on commercial books and book-keeping. A 
member of the Stock Exchange has revised the portion of the 
work dealing with Stock Exchange requirements in respect of 
applications for an Official Quotation, &c., so as to ensure 
that this shall be entirely reliable. The scope of the work is so 
well known that it is unnecessary for us to discuss it in detail. 
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Double Income Tax Relief. By H. E. Seed, Incorporated 
Accountant, and A. W. Rawlinson, A.C.A. London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman d& Sons, Limited, Parker Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. (112 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

The authors, in the first instance, deal with this difficult 
subject in a general way and then explain the practice (a) as 
applied to individuals, and (b) as applied to companies. The 
concluding portion of the work is devoted to an explanation 
of the effect upon income tax of the establishment of the 
Irish Free State, and the tax complications which have arisen 
in consequence. As Mr. Rawlinson was formerly in the 
Inland Revenue Department, his knowledge of the subject in 
its practical aspect should be valuable. 


The Law and Practice of Arbitration in South 
Africa. By Thos. Winship, F.S.A.A. Durban: E.P. 
and Commercial Printing Company. (54 pp.) 

The matter contained in this book is the substance of 
several lectures which were delivered by the author on the 
subject of Arbitration, with some important legal decisions 
which have been given since the lectures were delivered 
incorporated in the text. Mr. Winship states that he 
has looked up every case in the four Provinces covering a 
period of 50 years, but has only cited the leading cases on 
each particular part of the subject so as not to unduly burden 
the book. It is evident, therefore, that a great deal of pains 
has been taken in order to ensure that the information given 
is entirely reliable. The matter is treated under a number of 
headings, including the appointment of the arbitrator, his 
powers and qualifications, the appointment of the umpire, 
the making of the award, &c., and altogether the publication 
provides a very complete handbook. 


The ‘‘ Financial Times’’ Income Tax Guide. Revised 
by G. H. Bridge, A.S.A.A. London: The Financial 
Times, Limited, 72, Coleman Street, E.C. (48 pp. 
Price Is. net.) 

This is a useful little pamphlet on the subject of Income 
Tax, Super Tax and Corporation Profits Tax. The information 
given is necessarily brief, but deals with many of the points 
which cause trouble to the ordinary taxpayer in filling up his 
returns. The matters dealt with include the rules relating to 
the assessment of earned and unearned income, personal 
allowances, settlements and endowments, life assurance 
premiums, pensions and gratuities, &c. There is also a 
chapter on relief and how to obtain it. 


DEPRECIATION RATES FOR INCOME TAX. 


The following is supplementary to the Schedules published 
in our issues of December 1921, April 1923, and March and 
November 1924. The rates of depreciation given below have 
been agreed by the Board of Inland Revenue with the Scottish 
Association of Master Bakers subject to the concurrence of the 
Income Tax Commissioners :— 


Scottish Aotes. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Valuation Rolls Cost. 


The Second Division of the Court of Session had before it 
recently a special case, as a test, in which the County Council 
of the County of Stirling were the first parties, and the 
Corporation of the City of Glasgow, the London, Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company, and the London and North Eastern 
Railway Company were the other parties. The question was 
whether the expenses incurred annually by a local authority 
in making up the valuation roll fall to be paid by all the 
proprietors or fall to be paid by the proprietors and occupiers 
within the area, excluding railway and canal companies. 

The Lands Valuation Act, 1854, provided for the making up 
of the valuation roll annually in every county and burgh in 
Scotland, and the appointment of assessors. Sect. 3 excluded 
the lands or heritages of railway and canal companies from 
valuation by the assessor, and gave gas and water companies 
the power to elect to have their undertakings also excluded. 
The lands or heritages of the railway and canal companies 
and of the gas and water companies so electing, as Glasgow 
Corporation had done, were to be valued by an assessor of 
railways and canals. The County Council sought to collect 
the cost of making up the roll along with and as part and by 
way of addition to the county general assessment which they 
laid upon the other parties to the special case, maintaining 
that they were liable. These other parties contended that the 
County Council were not entitled to assess them for any part 
of the cost of making up or printing the valuation roll. 
Their lands and heritages were excluded from such valuation, 
and the cost of valuing these had been paid by themselves. 

The Court answered the question to the effect that the other 
parties were not liable to pay the proportion of the county 
general assessment charged against them applicable to the 
cost of making up the valuation roll for the county. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said they were informed that the 
decision of this case would settle an important question of 
valuation law which affected every county and burgh in 
Scotland, and in regard to which practice had hitherto varied. 
The answer to the question depended largely, if not entirely, 
on the construction of sect. 18 of the Act of 1854. The 
burden imposed by that section was laid only on those 
persons whose land was valued by the county assessor. In 
other words, just as the jurisdiction of the county assessor 
and the jurisdiction of the assessor of railways and canals 
was separate and distinct, so too the cost of explicating that 
jurisdiction was separate and distinct. In his Lordship’s 
judgment that view, which was undoubtedly equitable, was 
not only warranted but was concluded by the provisions of the 
statute. He was therefore of opinion that, whether regard 
were had to the provisions of sect. 18 of the Act of 1854 or to 
the provisions of the Acts of 1869 and 1889, the other parties 
were not clearly subjected to liability for the whole cost of 
making up the county valuation roll, but that their liability 
was limited to the cost incurred by the railway and canal 


|Rate| Prime Cost or 
Industry. | Written-down 


per | Nature of Plant. 
cent. Value. 


Bakers..| 6 | Written-down | Plant and machinery generally 

value. (excluding brick, stone or other 
non-metal parts of the structure 
of ovens). 


Notes.—(1) All additions to and replacements of plant 
and machinery to be charged to capital provided that all 
repairs and all renewals and replacements of parts which 
do not destroy the identity of the machine are to be allowed 
as a revenue c 

(2) No allowance for wear and tear to be made in 
of the brick, stone or other non-metal parts of the structure 
of ovens, but in lieu thereof, the cost of repairs and replacé- 
ments and rebuilding to be allowed as a charge against 
revenue as and when incurred, provided that the cost of 
additional ovens and of a] extensions to and enlargements 
of existing ovens shal! be treated as a capital charge. 

(83) The arrangement to have effect for the year 1924-25 
and subsequent years. 


a or in making up the entries in the valuation roll which 
referred to their own property. 

The same question, in a slightly different form, was raised 
by the County of Dumbarton. The features of this case were 
that a special assessment was levied to defray the cost of 
making up the roll and that the assessor was an officer of the 
Inland Revenue. 

The Court answered the question in like manner, deciding 
that the railway and other parties were not liable for any part 
of the cost of making up the valuation roll. 


Scottish Lady’s German Will. 


Lord Ashmore pronounced judgment in an action of 
multiplepoinding by an Edinburgh accountant, as judicial 
factor on the trust estate created by an ante-nuptial trust 
settlement executed by an Edinburgh lady who became the 
wife of a German banker of Dusseldorf. The action was 
directed against the Controller of the Clearing House (Enemy 
Debts), London, and against the lady’s husband. The 
question raised was as to the true meaning of a German will, 
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by the wife. One of the purposes of the trust deed was that 
in the event of the wife’s death, without issue, the trustees 
should pay her husband the income for his liferent use. The 
lady died in 1917, and left a will, written in German nine 
days after her marriage in 1910, signed by herself, to the 
effect: ‘‘In the event of my death without leaving issue I 
appoint my husband as heir-general.”’ 

The husband claimed not only the income of the trust estate 
for his liferent alimentary use, but also the fee or capital 
of the estate. The judicial factor claimed the whole funds 
as belonging to the trust estate, and which fell to be disposed 
of in terms of that deed. 

The Comptroller maintained that under the Treaty of Peace 
and in respect that both the parties to the marriage were, in 
law, German nationals, all the property in this country 
belonging to the wife, and acquired by the husband under 
her will, fell to be made over to the Comptroller to be 
administered. 

Lord Ashmore sustained, in the course of a long opinion, 
the claim of the judicial factor and ranked and preferred him 
to the whole fund in medio, but always in trust to be 
administered in terms of the ante-nuptial trust settlement 
of the deceased wife. 


Motes on Legal Cases. 


[The abbreviations at the end of each of the cases refer 
to the following law reports, where full reports of the case 
may be found. The Law Reports and other reports are 
cited with the year and the Division, e.g. (1925) 2 K.B.:— 

T.L.R., Times Law Reports; The Times, The Times News- 
paper ; L.J., LawJournal; L.J.N., LawJournal Newspaper; 
L.T., Law Times; L.T.N., Law Times Newspaper; S8.J., 
Solicitors’ Journal; W.N., Weekly Notes; 8.C., Sessions 
Cases (Scotland); 8.L.T., Scottish Law Times; 1.L.T., Irish 
Law Times; J.P., Justice of the Peace (England); L.G.R., 
Knight’s Local Government Reports; B.& C.R., Bankruptcy 
and Company Cases. 
The other abbreviations used in modern reports are H.L., House 
of Lords; A.C., Appeal Court (House of Lords and PrivyCouncil); 
C.A., Court of Appeal; Ch., Chancery Division; K.B., King’s 
Bench Division; P., Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division ; 
C.8., Court of Session (Scotland); J., Mr. Justice (King’s Bench 
or Chancery); L.J.. Lord Justice; L.C., Lord Chancellor; 
M.R., Master of the Rolls; P., President of Probate, Divorce and 


Admiralty.} 
BANKRUPTCY. 


Re Lister. 
Disclaimer of Onerous Property. 

A trustee in bankruptcy who goes into possession of onerous 
property which he afterwards disclaims, gets rid of liability to 
pay the rates on the property during the period of his occupation. 

(K.B.; (1925) 69 S.J., 711.) 


COMPANY LAW. 


Leman v. Austin Friars Investment Trust. 
Inspection of Register of Debentures. 

Holders of income stock certificates in a trust company, 
such stock with a charge on its profits for repayment being 
of the nature of debentures not shares, are entitled to inspect 
the company’s register in order to ascertain the names of their 
fellow stock holders, under sect. 102 of the Companies Act, 1908. 

(Ch.; (1925) 69 S.J., 711. Affirmed by C.A.; (1925) 
69 8.J., 762.) 


REVENUE. 
Martin v. Lowry. 


The appellant bought a gigantic consignment of linen and 


set to work to make people buy it, and he succeeded in selling it 
within a year by organising a vast activity for that purpose. 


He was assessed to income tax under Schedule D on his 
profits on the sale of the linen, and on appeal to the Special 
Commissioners he contended that he did not carry on any 
trade in connection with linen, that the transaction was a 
gamble, and that the profit was not an annual profit chargeable 
to income tax. The Special Commissioners held that in 
exercising these activities the appellant was for the time being 
carrying on a trade the profits of which were chargeable to 
income tax. 


Rowlatt (J.) held that there was evidence on which the 
Special Commissioners could find the transaction to be in 
the nature of a trade, and that the fact of the profits being the 
income of a trade and belonging to the year of assessment 
was enough to make the profits ‘‘ annual” within Case VI of 
Schedule D, and the decision of the Special Commissioners 
must be affirmed. 


(K.B.; (1925) 41 T.L.R., 574.) 


Wigmore v. Sumerson & Sons, Limited. 
Inland Revenue Commissioners v. Oakley. 


Where securities are sold with interest rights, the purchaser, 
and not the seller, is liable to pay income tax and super tax on 
the interest in respect of the period between the last payment 
of interest and the date of the sale. 


(K.B. ; (1925) 41 T.L.R., 568.) 


Betts v. Clare & Heyworth and Clare & Heyworth, 
Limited. 


Business set up within less than Three Years before Assessment. 


The respondent firm began a new business on March Ist, 
1919, and made up their first account on December 31st, 1919. 
As from January Ist, 1920, they sold the business to the 
respondent company, which decided to make up its accounts 
to March 3lst in each year, and accordi:sly made up an 
account for the three months ending March 31st, 1920. 
It was agreed that the assessment to income tax, Schedule D, 
for the year ending April 5th, 1920, ought to be apportioned 
between the firm and the company. 


It was held that under Rule 1 (2) of the rules applicable to 
Cases I and II of Schedule D, the liability to income tax for 
the year ending April 5th, 1920, should be based on the 
account for the period of ten months to December 31st, 1919, 
without regard to the account for the period of three months 
to March 31st, 1920, inasmuch as, a three yeirs average not 
being applicable, the average required must be t. ken over the 
period antecedent to the year of assessment. 


(K.B.; (1925) 41 T.L.R., 561.) 


Scalesv. Atalanta SteamshipCompany of Copenhagen 
(in the Name of Andorsen Becker & Co., Limited). 


Receipt of Interest on behalf of Foreign Company and its 
Assessment in Name of Agents. 


A Danish company with offices in Copenhagen instructed 
the respondents, who were shipbrokers in London, to collect the 
insurance money payable for losses incurred by the torpedoing 
of two steamers belonging to the company. The respondents 
accordingly collected the money, and on behalf of their 
principals placed it on deposit in a London bank at interest, 
which was credited by the bank to the respondents. The 
Danish company was assessed, in the name of the respondents, 
to income tax on this interest, and the respondents appealed to 
the General Commissioners on the ground that they had acted 
merely as brokers ia the transaction, and that Rule 10 of the 
rules applicable to all the schedules in the Income Tax Act, 1918, 
prevented the Danish company from being assessable in 
the name of the respondents. The General Commissioners 
discharged the assessments. 

It was held by Rowlatt (J.) that as the respondents received 
the interest as agents on behalf of the foreign company the 
decision of the General Commissioners was wrong, and the 
assessments must be restored. 


(K.B.; (1925) 41 T.L.R., 591.) 
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THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL. 


(SeprempBer, 1925. 


Attorney-General v. Howe. 
Estate Duty and Aygregation. 


Sect. 4 of the Finance Act, 1894, enacts: ‘‘ For determining 
the rate of estate duty to be paid on any property passing 
on the death of the deceased, all property so passing in respect 
of which estate duty is leviable shall be aggregated so as to 
form one estate, and the duty shall be levied at the proper 
graduated rate on the principal value thereof.’’ By sect. 12 
the Commissioners in their discretion may, in consideration 
of a sum presently paid, commute the estate duty which will or 
may become payable upon the determination of an interest 
in property, upon the application of the person entitled to the 
interest in expectancy. 

The Court of Appeal affirmed the decision of Rowlatt (J.) 
(see Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, July, at p. 278) and 
held that where estate duty has been commuted under sect. 12, 
the property in respect of which the commutation has been 
made is not property on which “estate duty is leviable” within 
sect. 4, and is not to be aggregated with other property of the 
same person on which estate duty is leviable. 

(C.A.; (1925) 41 T.L.R., 610.) 


Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Ryde Pier 
Company. 
Exemption from Corporation Profits Tax of Tramway 
Undertaking. 

Rowlatt (J.) held that the Ryde Pier Company, which 
worked a tramway along the pier, but which had other receipts 
besides those from the tramway, was within the proviso to 
sect. 52 (2) of the Finance Act, 1920, carrying on a tramway 
undertaking subject to statutory restrictions as to rates of 
charge, and was therefore exempt from corporation profits tax. 


(K.B.; (1925) 41 T.L.R., 622.) 


Grainger v. Maxwell's Executors. 
No Income from Particular Source during Year of Assessment. 


For the year ended April 5th, 1920, M. held certain 
Exchequer bonds and received income therefrom. In 
February, 1920, they were redeemed and no interest was 
thereafter received from them. For the year ended April 5th, 
1921, an assessment was made which included a sum of £300 
interest from Exchequer bonds. 

It was held by Rowlatt (J.) that liability to assessment to 
income tax under Case III of Schedule D depended on there 
being in the year of assessment profits of the kind assessed, 
and as no income had been received from the year of the 
assessment, the assessment was properly reduced by £300. 

(K.B.; (1925) 159 L.T.N., 533.) 


Inland Revenue Commissioners v. Parsons. 
Dividends on Shares set aside for Employees. 


Rowlatt (J.) held that where an employer had entered into 
an arrangement by which certain of his employees were to 
receive shares in the business when:the receipt of the dividends 
on the shares added up to the par value of the shares, and 
that until such time the employer was to be the absolute 
owner of the shares and to receive the dividends, he was liable 
to pay super tax on those dividends. 


(K.B.; (1925) 69 S.J., 663.) 


Barson v. Airey. 
Remuneration of Director of Company Employed Abroad. 


Appellant was chairman of directors from 1916 to 1922, and 
as such received £600 a year under the Articles of Association. 
During these years he went to China on behalf of the 
company for extended periods of time, and in 1920 an 
additional remuneration was made to him of £2,000 a year in 
respect of his services in China. Appellant contended the 
sum of £2,000 a year was voted to him in respect of services 
performed wholly in China and that such remuneration did 
not come within Rule 6 of Schedule E of the Income Tax 
Act, 1918. 


It was held by Rowlatt (J.) that the appellant could not 
have been compelled to go abroad and while he was in China 
he was still a director of the company and his remuneration 
was assessable under Schedule E as profits of his office as a 
director. ; 


(K.B. ; (1925) 159 L.T.N., 5384.) 


Trustees of Brennan Minors v. Scanlan. 
Direct Assessment. 


By sect. 59 (1) and (4) of the Taxes Management Act, 1880, 
‘*upon the determination of any appeal under the Income Tax 
Acts by the General Commissioners, the appellant or the 
surveyor may, if dissatisfied with the determin&tion require 
the Commissioners to state a case. In the event of the 
assessment being altered by the order or the judgment of 
the High Court the difference in amount, if too much has been 
paid, shall be repaid with interest (if any) as the Court may 
allow and shall be paid and recovered accordingly.” 

The trustees of certain minors applied to have interest 
allowed on moneys which had been deducted as income tax 
from dividends, which moneys had been paid to the Revenue 
Authorities, and which were held to be recoverable on the 
ground that the dividends were the income of the minors 
and not of the settlor who had created the trust, and that the 
incomes of the minors were not large enough to be taxable. 

Rowlatt (J.) held that sect. 59 (4) of the Act of 1880 only 
applied where a direct assessment had been made, that this 
was not so in the present case, and that there was, therefore, 
no jurisdiction to allow interest. 

(K.B.; (1925) 41 T.L.R., 452.) 


Bird v. Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 
Meaning of ‘‘ Voluntary Disposition.” 


The Finance Act, 1922, sect. 36, provides that where the 
interest of a partner in a business passes by a voluntary 
disposition inter vivos made by the partner toa lineal descendant, 
the descendant shall, for the purposes of sect. 38 (3) of the 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915 (which allows repayment of excess 
profits duty in case of a deficiency or loss), be treated as if he 
were the partner. 

It was held that ‘‘ voluntary disposition” as used in sect. 36 
means a disposition without adequate consideration, but that 
the facts stated did not show that the contract in question 
was a disposition without adequate consideration, and the 
claim was dismissed. 


(C.S.; (1925) 8.C., 186.) 


Cooper v. Stubbs. . 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Roberts. 
Rolls-Royce, Limited, v. Short. 


Affirmations of Decisions. 


The Court of Appeal affirmed three decisions of Rowlatt (J.) 
in the above cases. 


In Cooper v. Stubbs (see Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, 
July, at p. 278) Rowlatt (J.) held that profits made by a member 
of a firm of cotton brokers, who independently of the business 
of his firm had speculated in ‘‘ futures,’’ were in the nature of 
profits or gains so as to be assessable to income tax under the 
Income Tax Act, 1918, Schedule D, Cases 1 and 6. 

(C.A.; (1925) 69 S.J., 710.) 


In Rolls-Royce, Limited, vy. Short, Rowlatt (J.) held that as 
no tax was paid or payable on the Indian profits, application 
for relief ought to be refused (see Incorporated Accountants’ 
Journal, May, at p. 222). 

(C.A.; (1925) The Times, July 3rd, 1925.) 

In Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Roberts, in dismissing 
the appeal, Atkin (L.J.) held that it was as plain a case of 
trying to tax the public twice over as one could expect to find 
(see Incorporated Accountants’ Journal, May, at p. 222). 
(C.A.; (1925) The Times, July 8th, 1925.) 
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, if ESTABLISHED OVER 75 YEARS. 
ve 


WHEATLEY KIRK, PRICE & Co. 7 


SPECIALISE IN 


VALUATIONS SALES BY AUCTION 
OF 
i ENGINEERING WORKS, PLANT & EQUIPMENT OF EVERY KIND. 
, ee: . LONDON : MANCHESTER : NEWCASTLE-ON.TYNE : 
ners 46, Watling Street, E.C. 4. 16, Albert Square. 26, Collingwood Street. 
i | 
Naga Near the British Museum. 
KINGSLEY HOTEL ‘sa’ 

 é ‘Opposite the British Museum. 


Mm THACKERAY HOTEL users, 


These large and well-appointed Temperance Hotels have PASSENGER LIFTS and BATHROOMS 
on every Floor, LOUNGES and spacious DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, 
READING, BILLIARD and SMOKING ROOMS. 

PERFECT SANITATION. FIREPROOF PLOORS. TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTERS. 


BEDROOM, BREAKFAST & ATTENDANCE, FROM 8/6 PER NIGHT. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Addresses: Kingsley Hotel—‘‘Bookcraft, Westcent, London.”’ Telephone: MUSEUM 1232 (2 lines). 
‘a oi Thackeray Hoteil—‘‘Thackeray, Westcent, London.”’ o MUSEUM 1230 (2 lines). 


Established 1821. Centenary 1921. 


Guardian Assurance ‘Company, Ltd. 


Head Office—68, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.0.4. Law Courts Branch—21, FLEPT OFT ABBE, E.C.4. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, £1,015,000. | TOTAL SEF Ts £10,500,000. 


THE COMPANY TRANSACTS ALL THE ‘MN CIPAL 
CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESSw); 


F idelity Department. The “GUARDIAN ” is in the front rank of Companies transacting Fidelity Insurance. 


The Company’s Bonds are accepted by the High Court and all departments of H.M. Government. The usual 
Commercial Policies are issued on behalf of Secretaries, Managers, Cashiers, Clerks, &c. 


immediate issue of Cover Notes when required on behalf of ACCOUNTANTS as 
BANKRUPTCY TRUSTEES, LIQUIDATORS, &c. 
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Society of Incorporated Accountants and Anditors 


(A.D. 1885). 


President. 


GEORGE STANHOPE PITT. 
Vice-President. : 
THOMAS KEENS. . 
Council. 
BATESON, WILLIAM, Blackpool. PIGGOTT, ARTHUR EDWIN, Manchester. 
BLACKHAM, JOSEPH WILLIAM, Birmingham. PIKE, GEORGE EDMUND, London. 
BLANDFORD, ERNEST WILLIAM ELLIS, London. PITT, GEORGE STANHOPE, London. 
CAMPBELL, DUNCAN EDWARD, Wolverhampton. SEGGIE, JAMES STEWART, C.A., Edinburgh. 
CLARIDGE, WILLIAM, M.A., J.P., Bradford. SMITH, ‘RICHARD, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
COLLINS, ARTHUR, Liverpool and London. STANDING, ALAN, Liverpool. 
FELLS, JOHN MANGER, C.B.E., London. TOOTHILL. PERCY, Sheffield. 
GRIMWOOD, JAMES, Lr.-Cot., C.B., D.S.0.,0.B.E., WALKEY, ARTHUR HERBERT, Dublin. 
KEENS, THOMAS, Luton. (London. ||} WALMSLEY, FREDERIC, J.P., Manchester. 
LEYSHON, RICHARD, Cardiff. WALTON, WILLIAM THOMAS, J.P., West Hartlepool. 
MARTIN, Sm JAMES, J.P., London. WHITELEY, FEATHER OGDEN, O.B.E., Bradford. 
MORGAN, HENRY, London. WHITTAKER, EDWARD, J.P., Southampton. 
NELSON, CHARLES HEWETSON, J.P., Liverpool. WHYTE, WILLIAM McINTOSH, London. 
PATERSON, JAMES, Greenock. WILSON, Stmr CHARLES HENRY, M.P., LL.D., Leeds. 
PAYNE, WILLIAM HENRY, London. WOODINGTON, ARTHUR EDWIN, London. 
Gzaminers. 
CLEMENT C. GATLEY, LL.D., M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
Sm JOSIAH C. STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc. EDWARD THOMPSON ALLEN, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
WILLIAM CLARIDGE, M.A., F.S.A.A. CHARLES HEWETSON NELSON, F.S.A.A. 
WILLIAM NORMAN BUBB, F.S.A.A. JOHN MANGER FELLS, C.B.E., F.S.A.A. 


JAMES RISSIK MARSHALL, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Edinburgh. 
THEODORE C. TOBIAS, B.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law, Dublin. 


Trustees. 
Sm JAMES MARTIN, J.P. CHARLES HEWETSON NELSON, J.P. GEORGE STANHOPE PITT. 


Anditors. 
HENRY JOHN BURGESS, London. ROBERT HEATLEY, Manchester. 


Bankers. Solicitors. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. NORTON, ROSE & CO. 


Secretary. 
ALEXANDER ADNETT GARRETT, B.Sc., A.C.I.S. 


Offices and Library. 


50, GRESHAM STREET, BANK, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


CCOUNTANTS desirous of arranging a Partnership in, | (eee 
amalgamation with, or succession to, an accountancy 
practice, are invited to communicate, in confidence, with 


Gordon Ford & Co., Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 2. GAolsey Aull 


RTICLED CLERK required by Incorporated Accountants 


near the Bank, London, E.C. NoPremium. Nosalary Nas 
for first year. —“ HPD.” c/o Incorporated Accountants’ { f5 ¥ or 
Journal, 50, Gresham Street, London, E.C. 2. / 


The Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. seca 


ROOMS FOR MEETINGS. 


The Council of the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors 
are prepared to let the Council Chamber 
(which has been specially designed 
and furnished), Committee and Lecture 


SINGLE-SUBJECT 
REVISION COURSES 


For November Examinations 


Candidates for the November Society 
Exams. who do not require Full 
Tuition should avail themselves of the 


Rooms at Wolsey Hall Postal Revision Courses. 
Single Subjects may be taken if 
50, GRESHAM STREET, desired, at very moderate Fees. Full 


Particulars and Specimen Lesson from 
The Secretary, Dept. AC 87, 


BANK, E.C., 
for Company meee ven omecmmemee etc. 


——— Wolsey Ball, Oxford 


Terme may be had on application to the 
Seoretary at the above address. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Temple Chambers, 
—Broad Street,— 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Principa 
LAWRANCE LUDFORD 
M.Com. 


Accountancy Director: 


ERNEST LEWIS, F.C.A. 


Institute & Society 
Candidates are Coached 
INDIVIDUALLY UNTIL 
SUCCESSFUL by Mr. 


NEWHALL 
COLLEGE 


REVISION COURSES. 


Arranged to meet your 
particular individual needs. 


1. Are drawn up especially for the 
* Examination by the Principal and 
Accountancy Director. 

2. Arethoroughly comprehensive, cover- 
ing the whole ground of the Examina- 
tion. 

3. Economise the student's time to the 


5. A Revision Student has no time to 
spend on long written exercises, but, 
whilst the lessons anticipate every 
difficulty, the student may send in 
unlimited inquiries which have the 
immediate personal attention of the 
Principal or Accountancy Director. 

6. Newhall College Tuition is ideal 
tuition; individual attention atall times 
for all purposes from expert and 
experienced whose record is 


FULL COURSES. 


1. All Courses are drawn up by the Principal or 
Accountancy or, except where 
in a particular subject or branch of dem «ns 
are called in. 


sungemens it. 
explain difficulties. emphasies relative 
importance of the work and provide for every 
need of the student. The Notes never repeat 
the ony navel (0) “‘ Topiecs,”’ a valuable and 


ture of Newhall College 
rye (6) A earauly compiled Test Paper, to be 
the student, questions 
set at — Boon examinations. Students’ 
answers are helpfuily corrected, and 
not just “ marked"; (4) Model solutions 
to the previous Test Paper; (¢) Students are 
supplied with forms on — > to 9 
inquiries 7é difficulties, 
passes through the hands of the a 

3. The course is carefully arranged to meet the 
Student's individual needs, and can be 
re-arri at any time. 

4. Tuition until successful. Neo conditiens 
attached to this guarantee. 

5. The courses economise the student's time to 
the utmost. 

6. Newhall College Tuition is ideal tuition 
individual attention at all times for all purposes 
from expert and experie coaches whose 
record is a guarantee of success. 


Ludford and Mr. Lewis. a guarantee of success. FEES: 
FEES: intermediate - £7 7 O 
WRITE TO-DAY for Prospectus, | Intemmediate - £2 12 Gir, . . . £890 


Final - - - £3 13 6 


Convenient instalments if desired. 
Single subjects may be taken. 


Specimen Lesson and any In- 
formation or Advice you desire. 


RESULT 


Cc instalments if desired. 
oe aye Pewee may be taken. 


PLEASE SEE PAGE IX for full particulars of the UNEQUALLED SUCCESSES 
obtained by NEWHALL COLLEGE STUDENTS at the May, 1925, and all other 
recent “SOCIETY” EXAMINATIONS. 


COACHING 


assisted by a fully qualified staff, continue 
to prepare candidates successfully for the 


Intermediate & Final Examinations. 


CLINCH & LEGGE 


Principals: Sidney H. Clinch, M.B.E., A.C.A. 
A.S.A.A., and GC. Whorlow Legge, A.S.A.A. 


Terms and Testimonials on application to 119, MOORGATE, E.C. 2 


Telephone: LONDON WALL 9237. 


The ACCOUNTANTS’ INSURANCE .MEDIUM is 


The OCEAN 2{SCIRENT & GUARANTEE 


CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


SECURITY ARRANGED AT SHORT NOTICE FOR 
Trustees under the Bankruptcy and Deeds of Arrangement Acts, 
Receivers & Managers, Committees, Special Managers & Administrators. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR COMMERCIAL FIDELITY GUARANTEES, SUBJECT TO PROFESSIONAL AUDIT. 


ACCIDENT AND ILLNESS. INSPECTION AND INSURANCE MOTOR CARS. 


BURGLAR | ENGINES, PUBLIC LIABILITY. 
ase Ome | LIABILITY. Oe ee ANT @ Lifts, EXECUTORSHIPS AND 


TRUSTEESHIPS, 
Telegrams: ‘Ocean, Ave, London.”’ 


86/44, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: London Wall 380. 
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iv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Intermediate & Final Examinees— 


N ever increasing numbers are availing themselves of the exclusive facilities offered by the ‘‘ Premier Tutorial 
Institution.’’ They realise that the College gives strictly individual tuition, avoids cramming and other 


mass-production tactics, and prepares each Candidate so that, in the actual Examination, he may apply his 
knowledge with speed and accuracy. 


The ‘‘B.C.A."’ spares no effort to convert Students who are on the ‘border line’’ into SAFE PASS 
CANDIDATES, and Candidates of average ability into potential Honoursmen. 


The College does not entrust tuition to those holding inferior qualifications. Its Staff of Tutors and 
Lecturers is exclusively composed of Fellows and Associates of the Institute and Society, Barristers-at-Law, 
Members of the Institutes of Bankers and Actuaries, and University Graduates. The Chartered an 


Incorporated Accountants include no less than 19 Honoursmen or Prizemen, of whom 9 obtained First 
Places in recent Examinations. 


It follows that the best of the College Students consistently secure the First Places, and the genera: 
excellence of ALL its Candidates is demonstrated, in the most convincing manner, by the remarkable 
percentages of Passes at every Examination. 


REVISION COURSES 


Most comprehensive Revision Courses have been prepared for the 
November 1925 and May 1926 Examinations of the Institute and Society. 
Full particulars will be given on application. 


FEES: INTER. £5; FINAL £8 


(For May 1925 C.A. and S.A.A. results please see full page advertisement in this issue.) 


THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 


(TUTORIALS, LTD.) 


Principal: E. MILES TAYLOR, F.C.A. 18, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


The Best Text-Books for Your Professional Examinations 


_By L. CUTHBERT CROPPER, F.C.A., Senior Examiner in Book-keeping to the Royal Society of Arts and the 
ACCOUNTING. y 1 Be Chamier of Commerce, Occasional Examiner to the Civil Service Commissioners, gf Demy 8vo 
by | in. x 58 in.) xiv+1078 pp., exclusive of folding insets. Price 21g, net. The book contains 1,500 examination questions, including 
a large number trom the Examination Papers of the Society ot Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. This is the only book 
comprehensive enough to carry a student through the Final Examination of the Professional Societies, including the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants and Auditors. It has been very highly commended by all the leading Accountancy and Financial Papers. 


BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTS.—B®y L. CUTHBERT CROPPER, F.C.A. Crown 8vo, 1,000 pp. Thirteenth 
Edition. Price 7s, net. 


MODERN BUSINESS TRAINING and the Methods of Machinery of Business. 
By J. K. GREBBY, Examiner to the Royal Society of Arts, and W. K. SCRIVENER, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Crown 8vo, 608 pp. 
lhirteenth Edition. Price &g, net. The new edition has been reset and thoroughly revised. This book is specially suitable 
for candidates preparing for the General Commercial Knowledge paper. 


ELEMENTARY BANKING.—5y H. P. SHELDON, Cert. A.I.B., Author o, ** The Practice and Law of Banking.” 
Demy 8vo, 305 pp. Second Impression. Price Te. Gd. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND ARITHMETIC OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
By S. EVELYN THOMAS, B.Com., A.I.B. Demy 8vo, 269 pp. Second Edition. Price 7s. Gd, net. 
Both the above Books have been placed on the list of books recommended by the Council of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 


to students preparing for the Institute Examinations. Mr. Thomas's book is also on the list of books recommended by the 
Institute of Bankers. 


THE ENGLISH WAY: A Text-book on the Art of Writing. 
By B. L. K HENDERSON, D Lit (Lond.) Crown 8vo, 370 pp. Price &g. net. This book deals in a very fresh way with the 
all-important subject ot English Composition. The author, apart from his high academical qualifications, is specially equipped for 
writing such a book, since he has been teaching and lecturing upon the subject for the past twenty years. The scope of The 
English Way renders the book suitable for students preparing for Matriculation, the Preliminary Professional Examinations, &c. 


Dr. Henderson's book has been placed on the list of books recommended by the Council of the Institute of Bankers to student: 
preparing for the Institute examgnations. 


AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF STATISTICS. 
By A. L. BOWLEY, Sc.D., Professor of Statistics at tht University of London. Demy 8vo, 228 pp, Third Edition. Price 7g. Gd. net. 


MACDONALD & EVANS, 8, John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C.1 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IIe 


i First in Service—First in Results. 
ass | Z Inter. and Final C.A. and S.A.A. Examinations, 
ssa | MAY 1925. 
|! 3 FIRST PLACES OUT OF 4 
“! 310 SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES 
10 HONOURS & PRIZES 
The ACID TEST of TUTORIAL EFFICIENCY. 
PERCENTAGES OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES. 
Y NOV. 1924 ” Absolute MAY 1925 x Absolute 
CA. toner, 556 TIS tee | | CA. Inter. 57% TSR 18x | 
2 C.A. Final 45% 65% 20% C.A. Final 48% 69% 21% 
- S.A.A. Inter. 57% 82% 25% S.A.A. Inter. 49% 85% 36% 
S.A.A. Final 52% 81% 29% S.A.A. Final 57% 76% 19% 


It is significant to note that the College is now the ONLY organisation which 
publishes detailed results. Consequently, the claims of other establishments require the 
most careful scrutiny. Many of them, having utterly disappointing records which they 
can not publish, offer as a substitute grandiose phrases, and make the most extravagant 
claims as to the quality of their tutorial service. 


Points to Remember— 


1—The “B.C.A.” results prove its claims to be the “Premier Tutorial 
Organisation.” 

2.—Its results do not include Passes and Honours gained in Preliminary 
Examinations. 

3.—Its “Chartered” results do not include successes in the Scottish and 
Irish Examinations. 

4.—Superiority is not a matter of age—it is a question of recent achievements. 


Every Candidate for the Society or Institute Examinations who desires to 
secure “A SAFE PASS,” and AT THE FIRST ATTEMPT, should entrust his 


preparation to 


THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 


(Tutorials, Ltd.) 


Principal: E. Miles Taylor, F.C.A. 18, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TOLLITs HARVEY 


A0.GRESHAM STREET.E & 2. 
FACING THE GUILDHALL. 


IF YOU CANNOT CALL. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE NUMBER - 
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ADVERTISEMENT. vii 


ACCOUNTANCY AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING INSTITUTE, 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ EXAMINATIONS. 
LATEST RESULTS :— 
A cS T ] Students’ successes at the May 1925 Examinations of the Society 
a « a 


e of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors were as follows :— 


SECOND PLACE THIRD PLACE 


(Intermediate Examination) (Final Examination) 
Over 90 per cent. successful. 

: “You will be pleased to hear that I was successful in ; “I wish to take this opportunity of thanking you and your - 
: obtaining Second Place in the Society's Intermediate ; : colleagues, not only for the very real assistance which I've 
: Examination held in May last. ; : received, but also for the interest which was taken in m 
; “I am sure that the result would not have been so happy |: : Preparation. I’m certain that the personal letters which 
: had it not been for the excellent manner in which I was : : feceived from you during the few weeks immediately before ; 
: coached, and I should like to express to you my sincere ; : the Examination provided the necessary incentive whi : 
; thanks for the inestimable service rendered by the A.S.T.I." ; : emabled me to get in the place list.” 
| Second H » May 1925 Inter. Exam. — : Third H May 1925 Final Exam. — 
REDUCED FEES (applying to all enrolments received before 31st October, 1925). 

Full Course, Inter. Exam. (any period) - - - £8 8s. 

Full Course, Final Exam. (any period) - - £12 12s. 


Composition Fee for both Inter. and Final Courses, £18 18s. 


FULL PARTICULARS of Personnel, Methods, Opinions of Examinees, and Specimen 
Notes will be sent FREE upon application to the Newport Offices of the Institute— 


CENTRAL CHAMBERS, NEWPORT, MON. 


MEMORANDUM & ARTICLES of FOURTH EDITION-—Revised & Enlarged 


ASSOCIATION, PROSPECTUSES Price, 10s. net. By Post, 4d. extra. 


SALACE — and all other COST ACCOUNTS 


The Key to Economy in Manufacture 
W. STRACHAN, 


Incorporated Accountant 


PRINTING MannIM, PARLOW CO) 


CONTENTS. 


PART I.—Cost and Stores Ledgers, and Treatment 
undertaken at the of Material, Labour, Charges and 
P ‘. Interest. 
shortest possible notice PART ree ——~ by Process—Difference in 

_ Procedure. 
PART I11.—Small Articles and Mass Production. 
PART IV.—The Uses of Cards and Agreement 
of Cost Accounts with Financial 

Accounts. 


APPENDIX.—Forms and Specimen Entries. 


B . 
4 “New Chapters have been added dealing with 
tion and Interest on Capital, 


S. J. CLARKE & CO,, Ltd. Se ence cet Ret 
45, Moor Lane, London, E.C. 2 


Telephone - Clerkenwell 4922 SWEET & MAXWELL, LTD. 
3, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 
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THREE ANNOUNCEMENTS or VITAL 


1. MAY, 1925, S.A.A. RESULTS. 


Metropolitan College splendid RecordofSuccesses. 


At the May, 1925, examinations of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors, students of the Metropolitan College obtained :— 


FIRST PLACE IN THE KINGDOM 


Intermediate Examination 


THIRD PLACE IN THE KINGDOM. 


Intermediate Examination 


THIRD PLACE IN THE KINGDOM 


Final Examination 
and 111 SUCCESSES. 


The unrivalled efficiency of the College Courses is further demonstrated by the 
following comparison of successes achieved by students who have worked through the 


ORDINARY POSTAL COURSES OF THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
and those obtained by all other candidates. 


MAY, 1925, S.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 


Percentages of Successful Candidates. 


This splendid record of success bears undeniable testimony to the efficiency and 


reliability of the College Postal Coaching Courses, and if you will be sitting your — 


next examination in 1926, it will be to your advantage to begin active preparation 
under the expert guidance of the College without delay. 


METROPOLITAN 


Examination. ewes, — | A Cmte. |e 
Intermediate vide me | 71% | 49%, 22% 
Final eee | 86% 57% 29% 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Addresses 
of Advisory | 
Officers. 


LONDON. 

40-42, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 4. 

Telephone: CITY 6280. 


9.80 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Sat tol p.m.) 
Tuesdays and Fridays to 7 p.m. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
1, Newhall Street. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 6343. 


9 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Sat. to 12 noon). 
Tuesdays and Fridays to 7 p m. 


LEEDS. 
Old Bank Chambers, 
Park Row. 
Telephone: LEEDS 21220. 


9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. (Sat. to 12.80 
p-m.), Tuesdays and Fridays 
to 7 p.m. 


MANCHESTER. 


27, Brazennose Street. 
Telephone: CITY 6804. 


9.380 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Sat. to 12 
noon). Twesdays (and Fridays 
by appointment) to 7 p.m. 


By consulting an Advisory 
Officer you will not incur 
any expense, neither will 
you be placed under the 
slightest obligation to 
enrol as a student of 


the College. 


i 


COLLEGE, 


, i REDUCED FEES. 


Following its popular practice for the past fifteen 
years the Metropolitan College is again forming Autumn 
Postal Coaching Classes for the Accountancy Examin- 
ations at REDUCED FEES. 


The term “Classes” is merely one of convenience, 
for each student receives absolutely personal and 
individual coaching by the Director of Accountancy 
Studies and the most highly qualified Tutorial Staff in the 
Kingdom; the nature of tuition is identical whether 
enrolment is effected during the formation of the 
“Classes,” or at a later date when the full fees will be 
in force. The special reduction is available for a short 
period only, and the full fees will be payable in every case 
after the Closing Date, which is already definitely fixed. 


3 LOCAL ADVISORY OFFICERS. 


° Although the Metropolitan College Postal Courses 
are in all respects complete in themselves and cover all 
requirements to the Honours standard. The College has 
now arranged to place at the disposal of students a 
gratuitous supplemental service by appointing experienced 
Accountants to act as Advisory Officers in certain of the 
large centres. These officers are at the service of all 
students of the College in their respective districts to 
assist them personally with any difficulties which may 
arise out of their studies. 


. The Advisory Officer in your district (see panel) 
will gladly give you full particulars of the College Courses 
and methods, and show you the unique Study Notes, etc., 
issued to students, without placing you under the 
slightest obligation to enrol. 


Call TO-DAY, or alternatively, obtain a 
-copy of the 132 page College Prospectus 
and particulars of the present Reduced Fees opportunity 


by sending a postcard direct to The Metropolitan College, 
Dept. I.A.J., St Albans. 


Dept. I.A.J., 
ST. ALBANS. 
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THREE ANNOUNCEMENTS oF VITAL 


1. MAY, 1925, S.A.A. RESULTS. 


Metropolitan College splendid RecordofSuccesses. 


At the May, 1925, examinations of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors, students of the Metropolitan College obtained :— 


FIRST PLACE IN THE KINGDOM 


Intermediate Examination 


THIRD PLACE IN THE KINGDOM. 


Intermediate Examination 


THIRD PLACE IN THE KINGDOM 


Final Examination 


and 111 SUCCESSES. 


The unrivalled efficiency of the College Courses is further demonstrated by the 
following comparison of successes achieved by students who have worked through the 


ORDINARY POSTAL COURSES OF THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
and those obtained by all other candidates. 


MAY, 1925, S.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 


Porseutanes of Successful Candidates. 


This splendid record of success bears undeniable testimony to the efficiency and 
reliability of the College Postal Coaching Courses, and if you will be sitting your 


next examination in 1926, it will be to your advantage to begin active preparation — 


under the expert guidance of the College without delay. 


METROPOLITAN 


Sucmination. Mee “hae | AtCetene eee . 
Intermediate... 0... | 71% | 49% 22% 
Final . | * 86x 57% 29% 
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Addresses 
of Advisory | 
Officers. 


LONDON. 

40-42, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 4. 

Telephone: CITY 6280. 


9.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Sat tol p.m.) 
Tuesdays and Fridays to 7 p.m. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


1, Newhall Street. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 6343. 


9 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Sat. to 12 noon). 
Tuesdays and Fridays to 7 p m. 


LEEDS. 
Old Bank Chambers, 
Park Row. 
Telephone: LEEDS 21220. 


9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. (Sat. to 12.80 
p-m.). Tuesdays and Fridays 
to 7 p.m. 


MANCHESTER. 


27, Brazennose Street. 
Telephone: CITY 6804. 


9.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Sat. to 12 
noon). Twesdays (and Fridays 
by appointment) to 7 p.m. 


By consulting an Advisory 

Officer you will not incur 

any expense, neither will 

you be placed under the 

slightest obligation to 

enrol as a student of 
the College. 


<< 


>< 


COLLEGE, 


4 REDUCED FEES. 


Following its popular practice for the past fifteen 
years the Metropolitan College is again forming Autumn 
Postal Coaching Classes for the Accountancy Examin- 
ations at REDUCED FEES. 


The term “Classes” is merely one of convenience, 
for each student receives absolutely personal and 
individual coaching by the Director of Accountancy 
Studies and the most highly qualified Tutorial Staff in the 
Kingdom; the nature of tuition is identical whether 
enrolment is effected during the formation of the 
“Classes,” or at a later date when the full fees will be 
in force. The special reduction is available for a short 
period only, and the full fees will be payable in every case 
after the Closing Date, which is already definitely fixed. 


3 LOCAL ADVISORY OFFICERS. 


° Although the Metropolitan College Postal Courses 
are in all respects complete in themselves and cover all 
requirements to the Honours standard. The College has 
now arranged to place at the disposal of students a 
gratuitous supplemental service by appointing experienced 
Accountants to act as Advisory Officers in certain of the 
large centres. These officers are at the service of all 
students of the College in their respective districts to 
assist them personally with any difficulties which may 
arise out of their studies. 


. The Advisory Officer in your district (see panel) 
will gladly give you full particulars of the College Courses 
and methods, and show you the unique Study Notes, etc., 
issued to students, without placing you under the 
slightest obligation to enroll. 


Call TO-DAY, or alternatively, obtain a 
-copy of the 132 page College Prospectus 
and particulars of the present Reduced Fees opportunity 


by sending a postcard direct to The Metropolitan College, 
Dept. I.A.J., St Albans. 


Dept. I.A.J., 


ST. ALBANS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNSOLICITED 


APPRECIATIONS 


OF OUR NEW DESIGNS OF 


Balance Sheet Covers 


From a Torquay 
Accountant :— 


‘*T have now seen 
the Balance Sheet 
Covers that you sent 
me, and I must write 
to say that I think 
your ideas and work- 
manship deserve full 
praise. I am very 


From a London 
Accountant's client 
re Balance Sheet :— 


“*I should like to 
express my warmest 
congratulations on 
the tasteful and 
businesslike manner 
in which you have 
carried out your 


pleased indeed.” work.”’ 

ORIGINAL LETTERS CAN BE SEEN IF DESIRED. 
Write (on your professional heading) for 
samples of actual Sheets and Covers. 


CHAS, DAVY & C® L? 


11. MASONS AVENUE. BASINGHALL ST E.C2 
64/5, BREAD STREET. CHEAPSIDE. E.C,4 
32, MONKWELL STREER WOOD STREET, E.C.2 


Telephones CENTRAL 822/3 
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PHEN IX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE. 


Chairman: Sir GERALD RYAN, Bt. 


Loans on Reversions, Life Interests, 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties. 
Fidelity Guarantee Bonds. 
Maximum Benefit Life Policies. 
Group Life Assurance. 


Head Office: 
PHCENIX HOUSE, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


General Manager: R. Y. SKETCH. 


Qnibersity of London 
Commerce Degree Bureau. 


(Constituted under a Declaration 
of Trust approved by the Senate.) 


ASSISTS EXTERNAL STUDENTS pre- 
paring for the INTERMEDIATE and FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS for the UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON COMMERCE DEGREE. Advisory 
Staff of Experts with the highest qualifications. 


Series of Educational Pamphlets; Lending 
Library for Students; Individual Guidance and 
Advice; Written Work set and criticised ; 
Employment Assistance to Graduates. 


Prospectus for Session 1925-6 and Enquiry 
Form on application to Secretary (Mr. H. J. 
Crawford, B.A.), 46, Russell Square, London, 
wa. I. 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE 


(Acting in conjunction with the London Chamber of Commerce), 


WHITE STREET & ROPEMAKER STREET, 
MOORFIELDS, E.C. 2. 


Evening Classes in Company Law, Mercantile 
Law, Book-keeping and Accountancy, Banking and 
Finance, Foreign Exchange, Economics, Modern 
Languages, and all Commercial Subjects. 


Special Courses for Accountants, Banking, 
Secretarial, <&c., 
instruction for various professional examinations. 


Insurance, providing complete 


Prospectus gratis on application to— 


DAVID SAVAGE, Secretary. 
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-The Triumph 


ADVERTISEMENT. xi 


of Individual Tuition 


The System of Tuition which proves its 
superiority at every “‘ Society’? Examination. 


The vital factor in Coaching Efficiency 


NEWHALL COLLEGE is the only institution which gives individual tuition for the “Society” 

Examinations. Every student of Newhall College is coached individually until successful 
by Mr. Lawrance Ludford, M.Com., and Mr. Ernest Lewis, F.C.A. Whereas students of all other 
institutions work through a fixed Course, and then sit the Examination, whether fit to do so or 
not, Newhall College students receive individual attention which discovers every weakness, and 
are given such additional Lessons, Tests, Advice and Help as may be necessary to bring their 
work to a standard which ensures success before they sit. , RESULTS SHOW THAT 
NO OTHER METHOD OF TUITION GIVES EQUALLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 


UNEQUALLED RESULTS 


The remarkable results set out below have never been equalled or even approached remotely by any 
other institution. They prove that a student of Newhall College has a greater chance of success than a 
student of any other College. Such results are only possible under Newhall College's system of Individual 
Tuition, and establish the position of the College as the most efficient training centre for the “ Society" 
Examinations. Newhall College Full Course Students were ALL SUCCESSFUL at four of the last eight 
‘* Society” Examinations, and have obtained a pass percentage of over 90% for the eight Examinations. 


At the November, 1923, Intermediate ‘* Society” Examination At the November, 1924, Final “Society” Examination 
« ALL students of Newhall College were SUCCESSFUL, 5. ALL Full Course students of Newhall College were 


le 


? 


Per 


whether taking Full or Revision Courses. 


At the November, 1923: Final “Society” Examination ALL 
students ot Newhall College who took Full or complete 
Revision Courses were SUCCESSFUL. 

At the May, 1924, Intermediate ‘‘Society” Examination 
ALL Full Course students of Newhall College were 
SUCCESSFUL. 

At the May, 1924, Final ‘‘Society" Examination 84% of 
Newhall College students were SUCCESSFUL, whether 
taking Full or Revision Courses. 


6. 
1. 


SUCCESSFUL. 


At the November, 1924. Intermediate “ Society " Examination 
81% of Newhall Coliege students were SUCCESSFUL. 
whether taking Full or Revision Courses. 


At the May, 1925, Intermediate and Final ‘ Society” 
Examinations, la of Newhall College students were 
SUCCESSFUL. Ot all candidates sitting these Examin- 
ations only 53% passed. Thus, Newhall College’s margin 
of superiority over all candidates, however prepared, 


was 23%. 


REVISION 
COURSES 


Special attention is given to students requiring Revision Courses. We shall 
be pleased to arrange a Course to meet your exact individual needs. 


MODERATE FEES 


Newhall College tuition has been planned to realise an ideal, but the intending student will be pleased to find that fees are 
moderate withal, and compare very favourably with those of other Colleges who do not offer the same ideal and individual service. 
Newhall College was the first institution of the highest class to quote really reasonable fees for “ Society" Examinations, 
and has no competitor in this respect. 


yw PLEASE SEE PAGE Ili FOR FULL DETAILS OF FEES AND FULL AND REVISION COURSES. 


REVISION COURSES. 


Intermediate - £2 12 6 
Final - : - £3 136 
ee 


Intermediate - 
Final - - - 


FULL GOURSES. 
£770 
£9 90 


WRITE TO-DAY for Prospectus, Specimen Lesson and any Information or 


Advice you desire. 


Gladly giver by return without obligation to yourself. 


NEWHALL COLLEGE, 


Temple Chambers, Broad Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
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xii ADVERTISEMENTS. 


, A SELECTION FROM A LONG LIST. 
ADVANCED ACCOUNTS 
Edited by R. N. Carter, M.Com., F.C. E on ee 7s. 6d, net. 
Key 1N PREPARATION. 
MANUAL of BOOK-KEEPING & ACCOUNTANCY ‘ 
By A. Nixon, F.C.A., F.S.A.A., F.C.1.S., and H. E. Evans, A.C.A. 
10s. 6d, vet. 
ACCOUNTING . 
By S. S. Dawson, F.C.A., and R. C. p—e Zoucne, F.C.A. .. 10s. 6d. net. 
STUDENTS | -ccounraney 
By F. W. Prxvey, F.C.A. - -e - 6d, net. 
- tee -- Re craaaaaa IN BOOK-KEEPING AND 
ie ng for By F. F. Suartes, F.S.A.A. (Gold Medalist), A.C.I.S. iy 10s. 6d. net. 
DICTIONARY OF ee 
ACCOUNTANCY By R. J. Porters. oe ‘ re 7s. Gd. net. 
PRIMER OF COSTING 
EXAMINATIONS By R. J. H. Ryart, F.C.W.A. .. - ee Be -- Ss. net. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COSTING 
By E. W. Newman, A.C.A. be fai Bt 8s. 6d. net. 
Please send for MANUAL OF COST ACCOUNTS 
CATALOGUES By Jutius Lunt, F.C.A.(Hons.), A.C.1.S., F.C.W.A. en 7s. Gd. net. 
and full particulars os eee agra 
post free from— y OLES ee e ° ee ee » 6d, net. 
APPORTIONMENT IN RELATION TO — ACCOUNTS 
By A. F. Cuick. .. -- 6s, net. 
° ° BUSINESS STATISTICS 
Sir Isaac Pitman By R. W. Hotvanp, M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. ee ° 3s. Gd, net. 
THE ELEMENTS OF ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 
& Sons, Ltd., By R. E. Unperwoop, M.B.E., F.LA. .. & .. Ss. net. 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COMMERCE 
PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, By F. Heeuis, F.C.1LS. .. Pe 7s. 6d, net. 
LONDON, W.C.2. THE PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS Economics 
By J. StepHenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. oe 10s. Gd. net. 


Chis 
Versatile Machine 


DOES MANY KINDS OF WORK 
QUICKLY ... WITH PROVED ACCURACY. 


F,LMA0TT-FISHER is a machine that will enable 
your book-keeping to be done quickly and 
accurately. 
It is a machine specially made for typing invoices, 
posting ledgers and statements ; it will, at the same 
time, automatically add up and total the invoice 
items and ledger anata ie subtract credits, and 
produce balances.. 


On the Elliott-Fisher invoices, together with day- 
book entries, delivery notes, works orders, package 
labels, and any like forms, can be simultaneously 
typed and added more quickly and accurately than 
by any other method. 


It will also post sales and purchase ledgers into bound books, loose-leaf books or on cards; it will enter 
debits and credits, add them up, and bring out new balances at every posting—proving the work as 
it is being done. 


If there should be an error in posting—the Elliott-Fisher Proof Sheet will immediately show where 
the error occurred. P 


The Elliott-Fisher is the ideal ‘automatic self-proving book-keeping machine, and is valuable to both 
small and large businesses. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER CO., 10, Queen Street, London, E.C.4 


*Phone: CITY 4520 (2 lines). 


Branches at GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, 
BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, and BELFAST. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. xiii 


The 


SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY 


is allowing 


SPECIAL REBATES 


up to £3 10s. Od. to Society 
Students who enrol for Private 
Correspondence Tuition by 


the 15th October, 1925. 


: For full particulars apply for 
the C.A. and S.A.A. Prospectus 
obtainable at any of The 
School’s offices. 


THE SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTANCY 


(C.A. and S.A.A. Departments) 


LONDON: 10, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2. 

GLASGOW : 2, West Regent Street. 

MANCHESTER: 37, Victoria Buildings, Deansgate. 

LIVERPOOL: 22, Sir Thomas Street. 

LEEDS: Standard Buildings, City Square. 

BIRMINGHAM: 8, Newhall Street. 

And at EDINBURGH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
CARDIFF and BRISTOL. 
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xiv ADVERTISEMENT. 
Z_TTTcOoCTOCOCOCTOOTOTONKTOMR NOTH ‘i 
: Now READY. » '|* 
= = $1 
E TO PRACTISING ACCOUNTANTS, EXAMINATION Z 
Z STUDENTS, AND THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY. z f 
= - | 2 F 
: Complete Practical BE 
: Income Tax | tf 
Z A. G. McBAIN, Chartered Accountant. = 
: Post Free 8/- : / 6 8/3 Abroad ; 

: One of the largest tutorial institutions in Britain has already © ' 
3 arranged to adopt the Book for use by its students. = 
= The provisions of the 1925 Finance Bill are embodied and explained. 2 
j NEW PUBLICATION. : 
: Report Writing ; 
: A. E. CUTFORTH, F.C.A. : 
’ 80 pp. Full cloth. 3 / 6 3/9 Post Free : 
' This publication is believed to be the first to deal with this important : 
2 subject and will be found of utmost value to students and others. = 
= Order from = 
: GEE & CO. (PUBLISHERS) LTD., 6, KIRBY ST., LONDON, EG.1 = 
iii iii tt ttt tt 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ewes GRAFTON HOTEL 


5 minutes from Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras, and Marylebone Stations. 15 minutes from Paddington, Waterloo 


Victoria, and Charing Cross. 
FULLY LICENSED. CENTRAL HEATING. 
200 ROOMS. 


LIFT TO ALL FLOORS. 


BEDROOM, BATH, BREAKFAST (TABLE D’'HOTE), 8s. Gd. to 10s., according to Floor. 

Full Board 14s. per day. Partial Board 11s. Gd. per day (for not less than four days). 
—A Week-end in London, Friday before dinner to Monday alter 

SPECIAL FEATURE. Bocaiiast ee od of all Meals and Baths. 35s. 

Telephone: Museum 1127, 1128, and 1129. Telegrams: Graftelus, Eusroad, London. 


EXPERT CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


for the examinations of the 


Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries, 
Institute of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants (Inc.). 


By a panel of qualified and practising accountants under the auspices of the 
Education Committee of the National Association of Local Government Officers. 


Most reasonable Fees—Instalments accepted. Students passing Intermediate 
grade with Honours coached free for Final grade. 
For particulars apply— 


N.C.1., Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 


PRELIMINARY |) ]l Important to Accountants 
EXAM I NAT] O N | IMMEDIATE Security for 


RESULTS 
Phen sc | TRUSTEES IN BANKRUPTCY, 
351 out of 413. RECEIVE Rastrs 


CONTROLLERSHIPS 


May 1924—34 out of 38 ie granted by the 


Successful. B RITI SH L AW 


SECOND Place THIRD Place 


C. E. Blunt. R. G. Hoare. INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
sors reece || wes Pty Bac std 
—A. W. White. mee all Departments of H.M. Government 
Dec. 1922 FIRST Place—F. H. Cropp. 
Dec. 1922 | THIRD Place—J. G. Austin. 
i Head Office : 
eS toe Pa et ee 31 & 32, KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


has been secured SIX times. 
M. Telephone—CITY 9814 (5 lines). . 
W NICHOLS MARCY Telegrams BRITLAW, CENT, LONDON 
(St. Paul's and Cambridge University) Quotations for other classes of Insurance 
promptly submitted upon application. 


22, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Xvi ADVERTISEMENT. 


High Class 
Printing 


CCOUNTANTS know the 
value of good printing. 

Our Works are equipped with 
up-to-date type and modern 
machinery, which enables us to 
produce the best work most 
expeditiously and at a minimum 
expense. Send us your next order, 
or ‘phone us and our representative 
will call at your convenience. 


Telephone - CITY 373 (2 Lines) 
We specialise in Account 


Books, and carry an exceptionally 
large stock for immediate use. 


a Whittingham & Co. L: 
Printers, Stationers and (TTT 


Account Book Manufacturers 


35, Bucklersbury, London, E.c.4 


Offices and Works: 
10-12, LITTLE TRINITY LANE, | @ 
LONDON, E.C. 
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JORDAN & SONS, LTD. 


116-1 18, Chancery Lane, London, w.c.2. City Branch: 1 3, Broad St. Place, E.C.2 
Telephone: Holborn 434 (2 lines). London Wall 2798. 


Com pany Draft Memorandums and Articles of 
: : Association. 
Registration sgys-teugr cmon rayne fetentmcmoan 


The above Draft Forms, settled by D G. HEMMANT, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
are adopted by Solicitors all over the U.K. 


Age n ts The printing charges are calculated on a reduced scale if any one of these Forms is 
adopted and the printing entrusted to Jordan & Sons, Limsted. 


Standard Works on Company Law, &c. 


Price 15s. net; by post 15s. 9d. 
TH HANDBOOK ON THE FORMATION, MANAGEMENT, AND WINDING UP OF 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. By Sir FRANCIS GORE-BROWNE, M.A., K.C. 


Edition ** For the practical use of any person interested in Companies we doubt if any book has achieved a higher reputation.”— 
(1922) Law Times. 


Price 15s. net; by post 15s. 9d. 
TH ALPE’S LAW OF STAMP DUTIES ON DEEDS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 
Revised by A. R. RUDALL, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ Party Walls”: with Notes on Practice 
Edition by HERBERT W. JORDAN, Managing Director of Jorpan & Sons, LIMITED. 


(1923) 
Price 10s. net: by post 10s. 94. 
TH THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1908 to 1917: With Explanatory Notes and 
References to Decided Cases. By D. G. HEMMANT, Barrister-at-Law, Editor of 
Edition “Concise Precedents under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908,” &c. 


(1925) 
Royal 8vo. Price 7s. 6d.; by post 8s. 3d. 
] TH COMPANY LAW AND PRACTICE: an Alphabetical Guide thereto. By 
HERBERT W. JORDAN, Company Registration Agent, and STANLEY BORRIE, Solicitor. 
Edition Texts of the Companies Acts, 1908-1917, and other Statutes are included. 
(1925) ‘Furnishes the practitioner with just the ready and exact information he requires for advising on Company matters.”"— 


Solicitors’ Journal. 
Price 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s. 11d. : 
TH THE SECRETARY AND HIS DIRECTORS. By HERBERT W. JORDAN, and 
STANLEY BORRIE, Solicitor, Authors of “Company Law and Practice.” 


Edition “Secretaries will find much sound and practical advice in this work."— Financial Times 


(1924)3 
Price 1s. net; by post 1s. 2d. 
TH REGISTRATION AND PUBLICATION OF DIRECTORS’ NAMES under the 
Companies (Particulars as to Directors) Act, 1917. By HERBERT WwW. 
Edition JORDAN, Author of the above. 


(1924) 
Price 1s. 6d. net; by post 1s. 9d. 
] TH DEBENTURES: The Purpose they Serve and How they are Issued. By 


HERBERT W. JORDAN, Author of the above. 


Edition ‘The work is an essential unit of the investor's library."—Financial News. 


(1923) 
Price 1s. 6d. net; by post 1s. 9d. 
| THHOW TO FORM A GCOMPANY. By HERBERT W. JORDAN, Joint Author of 
“Company Law and Practice.” 
Edition ‘* There could be no better guide."—Financial News. 


(1924) 
Revised and Enlarged. Price 5s. net; by post 5s. 5d. 
TH THE CONDUCT OF AND PROCEDURE AT PUBLIC AND COMPANY 
MEETINGS. By ALBERT CREW, of Gray's Inn and the South-Eastern Circuit, 


Edition Barrister-at-Law. 
(1924) 


TRADE Price 5s. net; by post 5s. 4d. 
HANDBOOK ON TRADE MARKS AND TRADE NAMES. By JOSEPH 


MAR KS RICARDO, of the Inner Temple and South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister-at-Law. 


JORDAN & SONS, LIMITED, cisco" Tstercad'st. Place, E0.2 


Establishtd 1863. Bankers: Westminster Bank Limited, Temple Bar. 
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With which is incorporated Tbe Financier & Bullionist. 


Publishes every FRIDAY a SPECIAL COLUMN of interest to COMPANY DIRECTORS and 
SECRETARIES. it is written by a well-known Barrister who replies to Readers’ enquiries on 
matters not dealt with in reference books on Company Law. 


TAXATION QUERIES.—Free advice is given to Readers by an expert regarding their 
Assessments, and on all points of INCOME TAX procedure. 


* Financial Hime) 


Largest circulation of any Financial Journal in the World. 
INVALUABLE TO ALL INVESTORS, AND INDISPENSABLE TO ALL JOINT STOCK GOMPANIES’ OFFICIALS. 


DAILY. PRICE TWOPENCE. ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Editorial and Advertisement Offices : - 72, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Telephone No.: WALL 8200, Telegrams: “ FINANTIMO, AVE, LONDON.” 


COACHING. 


PRINTING 


of every description 
at the shortest notice 


(Third piace Honours Society’s Final, 
Prizeman in Economics Oxford 
Extension Delegacy.) 


We specialise in 


ACCOUNT BOOKS and PREPARES STUDENTS FOR 
LOOSE LEAF LEDGERS THE INTERMEDIATE AND 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS OF 

All Accessories for Office Use THE SOCIETY. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED i Bie 


EDWARD HUGHES & Co. 8, PARKINSON’S CHAMBERS, 
(D. G. LUSTY), MARKET STREET. BRADFORD. 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


12, Well Court, Bow Lane, on Accountancy, Banking, Law, and for 
_ li E » § -Hand aN ° 
London, E.C.4. BOOKS | sitios. 'Sécond-tiand and New. 


——.. Catalogues free. Books bought. BOOKS SENT ON 
A 

Telephone : CENTRAL 3531. Established 1848. ROVAL. We & @ POVLE, LTD. 

121-125, Charing Cross Road, London W.C.2. 


C. TOWNSEND, 4.8.4.A., 4.0.1.8. 


Pr 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. . xix 


Tenth Edition (1925-26). Now Ready. 1,000 MEDALS anil PRIZES 


——— 
Enlarged and thoroughly revised, incorporating the new Finance Act 
and numerous recent decisions up to date of going to press. have been secured at recent Public Examinations 
TOLLEY’S COMPLETE by Candidates who have used 


INCOME TAX CHART | THE STUDENT'S 


AND MANUAL 
Showing at a glance all the principal points of Law COMPLETE COMMERCIAL 


relating to Income Tax, Super-Tax, Excess Profits Duty, Corpor- 


ation Profits Tax, &c., and Rates and Allowances for 22 years. 98 
Complete with Free State Supplement show- Oo 
ing assessments and reliefs in both countries, post free 3s. - —_ 

TOLLEY’S TAX TAGLES for 1925-26. Showing Tax at j PAGES 


4s., and gross value of Tax-free wy for each {1 to £1,000. 


Appropriate Rates at 4s. and 4s. formulae Tax-free dividends eatin 
from 1d. to 6s. in the £, Tax-free A Dominion Tax relief, &c. AND 
1s. 7d. post free. : 
Cc. H. TOLLEY, A.C.1.S., Accountant, By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
107, Late « <9 Streatham Hill, S.W.2. (Tei. Streatham 2546). 66, Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


And 4, Gazat Wincuesrex Street, E.C.2. who will forward copy Index, containing 2,000 References, on 
receipt of post card addressed to Box A 27, Huddersfield. 


E. O mY ETT, NEW EDITION—THIRTY-SECOND!!! 


980 pp., 400 EXERCISES. KEY ready. 


Paper Mill Agent, Price 7/6; Post Free 8/3. 500,000 Copies Sold. 
Proprietors as and from 1899, E. and A. PALMER. It is the only RELIABLE, COMPLETE and UP-TO-DATE GUIDE 
145, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 to all EXAMINATIONS, and includes 1924 EXAM. PAPERS. 


**THE SECRETARY,”’ the organ of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries, says:—‘‘This Book is as good in its way as 
Waste Paper of all Descriptions Collected Gore-Browne's ‘ Handbook on Joint Stock Companies Law,’ or 
Palmer's ‘ Shareholders’ and Directors’ Legal Companion’; its 

for Repulping only under Written Guarantee. editions are exhausted as rapidly, at the rate of one per annum, 
and it is equally practical. Weare not aware of any publication 
issued at the same price, which covers the same ground as 
completely, or in which the difficult art of condensation without 


ESTABLISHED 1966. confusion is so well displayed. 
Bankers: THE WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltd., 214, High Holborn. PUBLISHED BY 
Telephone: GERRARD 1747. FIELDHOUSE, P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield; or SIMPKINS. London. 


Price 8s. net. Post free. ANNOTATED EDITIONS 


Thirteenth Edition. 
With Introductions, full Indexes and Notes of the 


SMITH’S SETTLED LAND | TRUSTEE ACT, 


| ACT, 1925. 1925. 
S U M M A R Y 0 F Price 5s. 4d. net. Post free. Price 4s. 2d. net. Post free. 


COMPANY LAW | ,pmINISTRATION OF ESTATES 
By W. HIGGINS, ACT, 1925. 


Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 4s. 2d. net. Post free. 


“.... a volume of unquestionable By W. H. AGGS and H. W. LAW, 


it." —Joint Stock Companies’ Journal 
oon. — 4 J Barristers-at-Law. 


“A work of this kind is INDISPENSABLE at the present time as a 
reliable guide.”—Justice of the Peace. 


BOOKS FOR ALL 


ACCOUNTANCY 

EXAMINATIONS Send for prospectus giving specimen pages, which will give a good idea of the 

KEPT IN STOCK thoroughness of the Annotations and the informative value of the Introductions. 
By 


Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd. Stevens & Sons, Ltd. 
SWEET & MAXWELL, Ltd. 2 & 3, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 119& 120, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 


2 & 3, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


"i Foulks Lynch & Co. «s Ltd. 


7, 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


The ORDINARY COURSES comprise: for 
(2) CORRESPONDENCE TUITION—Tne | ACCOUNTANCY 


TUITION F 


Cc letel the E inati 
Syllabus and are drawn in each case to mee. | EXAMINATIONS 


the Student’s requirements, special attention — 
4 ‘ " irected by 
being paid to weak subjects; and D. F. de ' HOSTE RANKING, 
M.A. LL.D. 
(b) LECTURES given in London and at the Messrs. ences & PEGLER, 
following centres (by the London Staff) :— Chartered Accountants. 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, ; 
Manchester, Newcastle, Nottingham, Preston, Sheffield Inclusive Fees: 


Inter. - £10 10s. Od. |. 


TO, 


_ 


Full particulars of all Ordinary, Revision, Special : 
and Single Subject Courses in preparation for the Combined (yz. 4) £23 
Accountancy Examinations, free on application. 


SMITH SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Final - £15 15s. Od. 


Established 
1884. 


4 ition 
6 dition 


TH 
Edition 


(2nd 
impression) 
4u: 

Edition 


4 Gdition 


Q elition 


17, IRONMONGER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 2. Telephone: CITY 692 


H.F.L. (Publishers) Ltd. 2% 


: oa° By ERNEST EVAN SPICER, F.C.A., and 
P ractical Auditing. ERNEST C. PEGLER, F.C.A. 


Royal 8vo. 784 pp. Price 21/- net; post free in U.K. 21/9. 
il Md By ERNEST EvAN SPICER, F.C.A., and 
Book-keeping and Accounts, 23% EEXNSt EVAN SPiCeR: 
Crown 4to. 446 pp. Price 20/- net; post free in U.K. 20/9. 
Executorship Law and Accounts, * ”: ™ {eV Hpst® Ranxinc, 
ERNEST EvAN SPICER, F.C.A., and ERNEST C. PEGLER, F.C.A. 
Crown 4to. 318 pp. Price 15/- net; post free in U.K. 15/9. 


The Money Market in Relation to Trade & Commerce. 


By ERNEST EVAN SPICER, F.C.A. 
Royal 8vo. 248 pp. Price 8/6 net; post free in U.K. 9/-. 


Practical Book-keeping and Commercial Knowledge. 


By ERNEST EVAN SPICER, F.C.A., and ERNEST C. PEGLER, F.C.A. 
Demy 8vo. 340 pp. Price 7/6 net; post free in U.K. 8/-. 


Income Tax, Super Tax and Corporation Profits Tax. 


By ERNEST EVAN SPICER, F.C.A., and ERNEST C. PEGLER, F.C.A. 
Royal 8vo. 388 pp. Price 18/- net; post free in U.K. 18/9. 
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Complete List of Publications free on application— 
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ADVERTISEMENT. xxi 


If you were called in— 


to a Board meeting of a manufacturing years of arduous practice; through 
company, selling a commodity in general making mistakes and profiting by 
demand, and one of your clients asked them; through experiments, with all 
for figures on selling costs you could the anxiety and worry that a new 
produce them. departure involves. 
But— For you there is the Modern Business 
Can you build up a constructive argu- Course and Service. 


ment as to how and where the figures can 
be reduced? Do you know what relation 
transport costs bear to packing material ? Service there have been collated 
Can you argue on the putative sales and tabulated all the material facts 
value of all or any of the selling territories which modern business demands from 
covered by the commodity ? the progressive accountant. There are 
found epitomised the experiences of men 
who have succeeded in a big way and of 
men who failed—and the reasons. 


N the Modern Business Course and 


Can you outline a scheme to help the 
Chairman in financing the output of 
the works pending the return from sales ? 


Can you advise the Board on the Through the Course and*Service, the 
possibilities of overseas markets? Can progressive accountant can acquire the 
you recommend the proper percentage breadth of business knowledge that will 
of advertising expenditure in relation entitle him to reap the large rewards 
to turnover ? which no profession offers in more 
HESE are just a few of the points generous measure to the man who is 
that are the every day concern prepared to qualify himself and desires 
of those successful accountants who to further the interests of his clients. 
accept directorships and become general 


The first step towards this higher 


magna. efficiency is to sign and post the form 
Many leading, highly successful men below asking for a copy of “A Definite . 
have mastered modern business through Plan for Your Business Progress.” 
¢ 
/ 


¢ 


¢ ‘The Modern 


Modern Business Institute.” 


67, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 rah ime 
¢ St, London, W.C.1 


Honorary Advisory Council : 


¢ . Please send me without any 
Chairman: Sir Max Muspratt, Bart. Sir Josiah Stamp, G.B.E., D.Sc.(Lond.), F.C.1.S. x ee oe oF pens ne ~ 
Sir James Martin, J.P., F.S.A.A. H. D. O'Neill. ¢ for your Business Progress,” 
C. Hewetson Nelson, J.P., F.S.A.A., F.C.1.S. G. Binney Dibblee, M.A.(Oxon.). a which explains the Modern 
° Business Course and Service. 
¢ 

Henry Hulatt, A.M.I.E.E., Managing Director and Secretary. af Ri cinigdinitcipetwebscencesinnpbedn 

G. Binney Dibblee, M.A.(Oxon.), Editor-in-Chief. Fg Adituees 
E. G. Hawke, M.A., (Oxon.), B.A.(Lond.), F.S.S., F.R.G.S.. ee ge ee en 
Director of Servies. 1 ST a a 


Issued by the Modern Business Institute, Ltd. or Inc.A.Jnl./Sept.25. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 
Head Office of the Corporation. 


Royal Exchange 
Assurance ~ 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 


The duties of 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR 


undertaken at minimum cost, and with 
complete protection to the beneficiaries. 


FIDELITY BONDS 


The Bonds of the Corporation are accepted 
by all departments of H.M. Government. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accident, Burglary 

Plate Glass, Motor Car, ‘Emplo ane 
Liability, Fideli Guarantees, ird 
Party, Lift, Boiler, Machinery. 


APPLY FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO THE SECRETARY, 


Royal Exchange Assurance, Royal Exchange, London, E.C. 3 


Applications for Agencies are invited from gentlemen in a position to influence business. 


Published on behalf of Tue Society or INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS aXv AUDITORS by AL*xXaNDER ADNETT GARRETT, Secretary, at 
60, Gresham Street, Bank, E.C.2, and Printed by ‘I. Warrtinenam & Co., Limited, 10/12, Little Trinity Lane, London, E.C.4.—September, 1925. 
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